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THE OLD RECTOR’S LAST CHRISTMAS. 


BY REV. J. E. RANKIN, T-.D. 


UST ere you reach an old-time English town, 
Where turbid Severn pours his waters down, — 
Severn, who, through his banks of osiered 
green, 
At first enriches many a quiet scene, 
Then, swelling onward with a fuller tide, 
The laden ships his troubled waves divide, 
Till Thames himself alone pours to the sea, 
Waters more white with English trade than 
he, — 
Just ere this old-time English town you reach, 
With roof half hid by grove of elm and beech, 
Now dappled by the sun, now in the shade, 
A structure by his rustic fathers made, 
A. quaint, neglected, spectral Gothic church 
Across the lawn rewards the peasant’s search. 
vou, Iv, I r 
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»Twas piled of rough-hewn stone from quarry drawn, 
That lines the turnpike with its horrid yawn. 
The cross upon it glitters first with day 
When breaking in the glowing east away, 

And lifts its form against the deep-blue sky 
When twilight shadows on the landscape lie; 
And, when a single star lights up the west, 
Upon this sacred sign it loves to rest. 
Upward its ragged path the ivy crawls, 
Instinct to clothe with grace the sacred walls ; 
Where powder-blast or drill a place has left, 
Planting its fibrous foot within the cleft. 

The dark-green texture of its shapely leaves, 
Thus, year by year, the busy climber weaves ; 
Up the rough ladder, by some inborn power, 
Festooning window, draping angle, tower. 

A clock once measured off the day and night, 
And round the dial pointed out Time’s flight. 
One index, like a paralytic’s hand, 

Had long refused to heed the weight’s command ; 
Had stubbornly all power within defied, 

As palsied limb hangs down an old man’s side. 
The Roman signs, that once the hour had told, 
Beneath Time’s touch had lost their leaf of gold. 
Rude turrets, season-loosened, one by one, 

To crumble to the roof had Jong begun, — 

An old-time ruin, yet a much-loved pile, 

Where people came to pray from many a mile. 

Without, in graves or stately family vaults, 
The fathers slept, with their forgotten faults: 
Their children’s children weekly went and came 
To pay their worship in Jehovah’s name; 

Their children’s children, too, would do the same. 
Sorrow’s asylum! where in turn they fled, 

And each on Mother Earth pillowed his head ; 
Sorrow’s asylum! where by living faith 

Men learn the art to meet and conquer death. 
Within, the air was like an autumn wood, 
Where dampness and decay perpetual brood. 

A stranger entered with abated breath, 

As though he walked the very vaults of death : 
So deep the dampness, and so thick the gloom, 
It seemed to him some monumental tomb. 
Tablets and shields and crests with mottoes fair, 
And stone-cold busts, upon him grimly stare. 
Half up a pillar, like a well-turned vase, 

The elevated pulpit kept its place, — 

A vase in which for centuries had bloomed 
Sweet opening gospel-truths, with love perfumed, 
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Culled and arranged with study and with prayer, 
And borne all reverent up the sacred stair. 

The tinted sunbeams now and then would stream 
Through chancel-window, painting floor or beam ; 
Would flash across the Bible, or his face 

Who stood a herald in the Master’s place; 
Would gild with glory all his snowy head, 

And then adown his surpliced bosom spread. 

He spoke as one by One unseen o’erheard, 
As though he caught again each echoing word; 
His theme unchanged, and yet for ever new, 
Taking new colors, thrown Truth’s prism through. 
For forty years he’d walked these hamlet-ways, 
Had led the people in their lives and praise, 

Had shared their joys, had mingled with their tears, 
Had fired their hopes, had soothed their dying fears ; 
Their children christened at baptismal font, 

And ministered in death to nature’s want ; 

Had brought the Shepherd’s staff, the Shepherd’s rod, 
When through the valley they went up to God :,” 
But now, alone, as stands some forest-pine, 

Rifted and torn, and marked by tempest-sign, 

Alone, bereft of life’s first brotherhood, 

And set in age’s solemn niche, he stood, 

His hair descending from his figure tall 

As leaps from cliff some snowy waterfall. 

He came among them in his dewy youth, 
With all a young man’s zeal and force and truth; 
He came among them with his new-wed wife, 
The gentle shadow of his manlier life, — 

The star that first had fixed his yearning eye, 
And kept its radiance for his home’s sweet sky : 
But now he walked these quiet ways alone; 
Unknown his joys, his sorrows, too, unknown. 
For, twenty years ago, among the flowers 

He’d laid the partner of his early hours ; 

A daughter too, whose beauty did repeat 

In softer lines her mother’s graces sweet ; 

With large and tender eyes, in forehead fair, 
Beneath a silken wealth of amber hair ; 

Just budding into classic womanhood, 

And making all her childhood promise good ; 
Walking angelic ’mid these lowly ways, 
Crowned with the hamlet’s blessing and its praise. 
This mother and this daughter, side by side, 
In life so pleasant, death did not divide: 
Within two caskets did his treasures lie, 

Till angel-voices called them from on high. 

His godly son, a copy of his sire, 

Whose soul was lit by new seraphic fire, 
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Disdained among his kindred still to dwell, 

Felt his kind bosom toward the heathen swell, 

Beheld Death’s desolations spread abroad, 

And pointed Hindoos to the Lamb of God. 
’Twas Christmas Eve, —a lively time of yore, 

When children danced in glee across the floor, 

And when their tongues proclaimed with jocund sound 

The wondrous gifts their prying eyes had found ; 

While all their raptures and their glad surprise 

One saw reflected in their parents’ eyes. 

But now the parsonage was bleak and bare ; 

No children’s ringing laughter echoed there : 

Matthew the man, the woman, prim Scotch Jean, 

Besides the rector, peopled all the scene. 

The old horse Bayard still retained his place, 

Known through the parish by his careful pace. 

Matthew was frank and rough: well did he earn 

His hire as groom and butler, too, by turn. 

The woman all her master’s sorrows knew ; 

Still tender toward him, sympathizing, true ; 

Faithful to all his wants, kind to his ways, 

And quick and eloquent to speak his praise: 

She never kneeled at morn, or kneeled at night, 

And left her master’s needs from out her sight; 

For, with a mother’s or an angel’s care, 

She kept him on her heart and in her prayer. 

Matthew, that night, at evening-hour had rode 

To spend his Christmas in his old abode, — 

The home in which his bed-rid mother lay, 

Waiting her Master’s call to rise and go away ; 

And, Christmas morning, Jean had walked for miles 

Along the turnpike, lanes, across the stiles, 

Her daughter and her little brood to greet, 

And of their humble Christmas viands eat. 

The rector said, “Oh! me you never mind; 

My supper in the parish I will find: 

Nor would it be unpleasant, I will own, 

To spend a single Christmas Day alone.” 
Before the service was: his holy time: 

He read his sermon to the bells’ sweet chime; 

And, when the holy hour was drawing near, 

All rapt, he seemed the bells of heaven to hear; 

Then, bowiag down his face in silent prayer, 

A sacred stillness seemed to lade the air. 

Such glory lit his face, when he arose, 

As when with red a snow-clad summit glows. 

Serene he walked the garden-path along, 

Looking a blessing on the peasant-throng. 

“A pleasant Christmas!” —“Ah! I do not know: 

The air is chill, and full of forming snow. 
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Stern Winter comes to take his vacant throne: 
I feel his coming in my every bone.” 
This was the weather-prophet, — he that knew 
What each wind meant, whichever way it blew. 
The rector smiled; passed in the vestry-door ; 
Put on his surplice, as a hundred times before ; 
The prayers and lessons read; walked up the stair; 
One moment paused, greeting the people there. 
His text was where the angelic multitude 
From heaven above the plains of Bethlehem brood, 
Telling the shepherds in their humble guise 
The new-found wonder of their native skies ; 
The manger where the tender Infant lay 
That came to die, and bear our sins away. 
Never so radiant was his face before ; 
Never such words from out his lips did pour : 
His peasant-hearers seemed to see again 
The sky aflame; to hear, “Good will to men.”? 
Around there glowed a supernatural light, 
And heavenly voices sang as on that night. ; 
The service closed, the rector kept his seat, 
Still slow to leave such high communion sweet; 
Reluctant such companionship to end, 
And from that sacred mount of God descend. 
Meanwhile, his humble hearers, one by one, 
In peace retired ; the organ then was done. 
And now, alone, his robe aside he laid, 
Knelt on the vestry floor, and briefly prayed, 
And then into the silent churchyard stole 
To pour out there the sorrows of his soul. 
He stood beside his wife’s and daughter’s grave; 
He lifted up his brow to Him who gave, 
Leaned on the. time-stained stones, convulsed his breast, 
Envying the sleepers in their quiet rest ; 
Recalled his wife’s fair form, his children’s ways, 
Recalled their many happy Christmas-days ; 
Looked at the parsonage, alone and cold ; 
Thought of himself, so fragile and so old; 
Shivered beneath the feathered, falling snow; 
Felt the keen wind that fast began to blow; 
Across the garden to his parlor sped, 
From muttering storm to hide his aged head. 
The snow fell fast without. For his relief, 
He took the Bible down: the opening leaf 
The record fair, in his own hand, displayed, — 
Her maiden name, and one when they were made ; 
The happy dates when babes to them were born; 
The days of grief they from his home were torn. 
He thought of him who toiled so far away; 
He thought with joy of that sweet meeting-day. 
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He turned the well-worn pages o’er and o’er ; 

Read how the patriarch sat within his door, 

When strangely came those glorious Strangers Three, 
And rested from the noon beneath the tree, 

While Sarah baked them cakes, and cooked the calf; 
How she denied her unbelieving laugh. 

He closed the book, and then aloud he said 

In holy words, but words he had not read, . 
“Forget not strangers in your selfish cares: 

Ye entertain the angels unawares.” 

Voices suppressed, and then a knock, he heard: 
Children they were, waiting the answering word, — 
Three children covered with the falling snow, 
Pinched with the cold (their names he did not know) : 
Two boys, one girl, —clinging the girl to each ; 

And thus they made their little touching speech: — 
“A merry Christmas, sir! We’re very poor, 

- And begging round the town from door to door: 
We’re hungry too, and so are all at home: 

We want some bread, if you can give us some.” 
“Come in, come in!” He saw the wondrous Thresg, 
The plains of Mamre, and the tall palm-tree. 

His was the patriarch’s task; and, bustling round, 
He soon all needed créature-comforts found, 
Compelled them dry their clothes, gave each a seat, 
And stripped the pantry-shelves to find them meat. 
When grace he said, he seemed all glorified; 
While what he blessed but angels could provide. 
Three happier children surely never were ; 

But happier was their aged comforter: 

Their pleasure made his lonely spirit whole, 

And brought again a childhood of the soul. 

They ate and talked, and talked and ate again. 
Their host into the parlor led them then: 

There Bethlehem’s wondrous tale he did unfold, — 
The star, the angel-notes, the magi old ; 

And, ere the daylight yet was growing dim, 

He sang and taught to them this Christmas-hymn : — 
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Sweet, sweet, sweet the swell, 
The swell of Sabbath bell! 
But sweeter still the notes of praise, 
The notes of praise our voices raise, 
When Jesus’ love we’re telling. 


Cold, cold, cold the night! 
The night was starry bright 
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When shepherds heard the angel-note, 
The angel-note from heaven afloat, 
That told to earth the story. 


Soft, soft, soft the sleep, 

The sleep of nestling sheep! 
They dreamed the curse had left the earth, 
Had left the earth at Jesus’ birth, 

Of which so sang the angels. 


Low, low, low the bed, 
The bed on which his head 
Among the beasts was pillowed there, 
Was pillowed there, ’mid want and care, 
When God became incarnate ! 


Love, love, love unknown ! 
Unknown, to leave a throne, 
A fallen race to come and save, ~ 
To come and save, and in the grave 
To lay his head so kingly ! 


Loud, loud, loud we'll raise, 

We’ll raise our notes of praise ! 
The Bethlehem babe, in manger laid, 
In manger laid, to death betrayed, 

We'll sing, we’ll sing for ever. 


He prayed, and put his hand upon each head ; 

And, parcel-laden, on their way they sped. 

There came a voice from One he did not see: 

“Thou didst it not to them; thou didst it unto Me.” 
The daylight faded, and the evening came: 

The snow kept falling, flake by flake, the same ; 

Lodged in the trees, and banked the windows high; 

Filled all the hollows in the churchyard nigh ; 

Till travelers toiling on their weary road 

Envied the peasant in his poor abode. 

Matthew returned not, nor did old Scotch Jean. 

The old man rose, looked on the blustering scene, 

Drew down the curtains, gazed into the fire, 

Beheld the embers blaze, and then expire ; 

At Jesus’ feet laid down his every care, 

Covered the fire, and climbed the wide hall-stair. 
The morning broke: the place was robed in white ; 

The sun gazed in the window, clear and bright ; 

The little sparrows twittered round the door, 

Happy to think the bustling storm was o’er. 
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Early and anxious waded old Scotch Jean: 

No track at all before her own was seen. 

At last she stood, waiting her breath to catch, 
Before she lifted up the parsonage-latch: 

Then, one by one, her solemn steps did fall, 
Making her way along the echoing hall ; 

And, when she knocked without her master’s door, 
She felt her heart thrill to its very core. 


No answer came. 


She went within: -he slept 


Across the floor, assured, she noiseless crept. 

A smile seemed playing on his saintly face: 

She ventured on his brow her hand to place: 

It was not sleep; she knew that it was death. 
In vain she waited for returning breath ; 

His lids moved not, nor heaved again his chest: 
The old man lay, at last, on Jesus’ breast. 


Bi ESE aa Au EM 


BY REV. E G, PORTER. 


BETHLEHEM FROM THE TOP OF THE CONVENT: 


“ Brightest and best of the sons of the morning, 
Dawn on our darkness, and lend us thine aid ; 
Star of the East, the horizon adorning, 
Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid.” 
Heser, 


BETHLEHEM might be called a suburb 
of Jerusalem, as it lies only five or six 
miles to the south ; but the means of 


communication are so poor, that the two 
places are entirely distinct in the char- 
acter and habits of the people, as in the 
history and appearance of the towns. 
It is true of the East generally, that 
there is very little community of inter- 
est between separate localities. The 
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inhabitants of a town seldom go far be- 
yond their own walls, and they have not 
yet caught the commercial enterprise 
that has so long prevailed in the West. 

These simple and primitive habits are 
really a great help to us in studying the 
lands of the Bible, as they furnish a 
living and truthful illustration of the re- 
mote and sacred past. Therefore, as 
Christian travelers, let us not regret the 
absence of modern comforts when we 
assume the garb of a pilgrim and enter 
the Holy Land. : 


The road to Bethlehem is a mere 
bridle-path, like all the others in Pales- 
tine, and is never traveled by wheeled 
vehicles. Let us, then, mount our horses 
at the Jaffa Gate of Jerusalem, under the 
shadow of the old frowning Castle of 
David, and pick our way slowly through 
the motley crowd that is always found 
around this gate. Just before us are 
long files of loaded camels and mules 
coming up from the:coast. On either 
side, little coffee-shops are patronized 
by chattering Arabs, sitting around out- 
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side on low stools, and smoking their 
narghilehs. As we proceed, we encoun- 
ter the pitiful cry of the lepers, crouch- 
ing within their prescribed limits, and 
begging in husky accents of all that 
pass. By an abrupt descent, we soon 
reach the Valley of Hinnom, and cross 
over on the causeway of the Lower 
Pool of Gihon, passing near the row of 
stone cottages recently built by Sir Mo- 
ses Montefiore, the London banker, for 
the benefit of needy Jews who gather 


from all parts of the world in increasing 
numbers around the city of their fathers. 

We now ascend bya rocky ridge near 
the Hill of Evil Counsel, and strike di- 
rectly across the cultivated Plain of 
Rephaim, at the lower end of which oc- 
curred the memorable victory of the 
youthful David over the Philistine giant, 
by which the reproach of Israel was 
taken away. 

We are now on the summit-level of 
the hill-country of Judza; and this is 
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the same road that was taken by the 
Eastern Magi when they came from the 
court of Herod to search for the new- 
born King in Bethlehem. We soon ap- 
proach a large Greek convent, built to 
commemorate an apocryphal tradition 
concerning Elijah. It is a huge pile of 
masonry, and a prominent landmark in 
all this region, as it stands upon the 
highest ground between Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem, and is ‘the only point which 
commands a view of both places. 

Here, therefore, we draw up our horses 
for a moment to take a farewell look at 
the domes and towers of Zion, and 
Olivet rising above them; and then, 
moving forward a little, we peer through 
our glasses at the picturesque village of 
Bethlehem, which seems to be hanging 
to the side of a bold ridge two or three 
milesaway. Though it be “little among 
the thousands of Judah,” yet we feel 
that it is second in interest only to Jeru- 
salem of all places on earth. How 
often, in imagination, have we pictured 
to ourselves the scene of the manger, 
the shepherds watching their flocks, the 
angelic chorus, the star that guided 
the wise men, and the offerings that 
were laid at the infant’s feet! and, now, 
can it be that we are actually looking 
upon the very place where all this oc- 
curred ? 

Continuing our course toward Beth- 
lehem, we notice, across a deep ravine 
on the right, a little medizval town, sit- 
uated in the midst of olive-groves, and 
crowned by an imposing palace and 
church of the Latin patriarch. 

This is supposed to be the Zelzah of 
Scripture, where Saul was once search- 
ing for his father’s asses, when he met 
two men who told him they had been 
found. 

We now come to the Tomb of Rachel; 
one of the most interesting spots in all 
the land, as its identity has never been 
questioned. Bethlehem first appears in 
history in connection with the death of 
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Rachel. We read, that, as Jacob and 
his family journeyed from Bethel, they 
halted “but a little way” from “ Eph- 
rath ;” and here Rachel gave birth to 
that son whom she called in her an- 
guish “the child of sorrow,” but whom 
her husband, looking into the future, 
called Benjamin, or “the son of his 
right hand.” ‘“ And Rachel died, and 
was buried in the way to Ephrath, which 
is Bethlehem.” 

The pillar which Jacob set up over 
this grave was still there in Moses’ 
time ; and the spot is referred to by 
Samuel, Jeremiah, Matthew, and all the 
early Christian travelers. The present 
structure is not ancient; but there has 
always been something here to mark 
the spot in every age. 

The touching story of Rachel, her 
beauty, and the tender affection she in- 
spired in the heart of Jacob, who en- 
dured so much for her sake, all make up 
a striking picture of early domestic life. 
This is the first recorded instance of 
death in child-bearing ; and the first 
sepulchral monument of which there is 
any account was erected here. 

The place has always been respected 
by every race, whether Jew, Moslem, or 
Christian. It appeals to the universal 
human heart, and will always awaken 
sympathy so long as the joys and the 
sorrows of life are known. 

We now leave the highway that leads 
from Jerusalem to Hebron, and turn off 
by a path through the fields to. Bethle- 
hem, about a mile distant. 

The country here has a fine, bold 
sweep, falling away gradually in terraces 
and ravines toward the east. Signs of 
cultivation increase as we approach the 
village ; and the shade of the olive-or- 
chards is most refreshing after the daz- 
zling glare of the white rocks and barren 
soil so common in Judea. Fig and 
almond trees are also quite numerous, 
and the vine is carefully trained on many 
of the terraces, In the valleys below, 
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we look down upon waving cornfields, 
which bring forcibly to mind the scene 
of that charming idyl of Ruth, the fair 
Moabitess, gleaning barley in these 
same fields among the reapers of Boaz. 
Her great-grandson David was born in 
Bethlehem, and his father’s house must 
have stood just before us. Very likely, 
some of the stones we now see in these 
modern houses once formed a part of 
his. We can easily imagine the vener- 
able prophet Samuel coming down the 
road from Mizpah, driving a heifer be- 
fore him, and holding in his handa horn 
of oil from the tabernacle. He goes to 


the house of Jesse, and, after the cere- 


mony of sacrifice, proceeds to inspect 
the sons to find which was to be the 
Lord’s anointed. All but one are ex- 
amined and rejected. ‘Are these all 
thy children?” said Samuel to Jesse. 
And he said, “ There remaineth yet the 
youngest ; and, behold! he keepeth the 
sheep.” 

Accordingly, young David was sum- 
moned from the neighboring field. The 
shepherd-boy came in, wondering, doubt- 
less, what they wanted of him. “ Now, 
he was ruddy, and withal of-a beautiful 
countenance.” And the Lord said, 
“This is he. Then Samuel took the 
horn of oil, and anointed him in the 
midst of his brethren; and the Spirit 
of the Lord came upon David from that 
day forward.” 

Having been the youngest of a large 
family, David had been accustomed to 
take care of his father’s flocks: and it 
was out in these fields by night and by 
day that he had learned to sing, ‘“ The 
Lord is 
want.” What a depth of spiritual mean- 
ing and poetic beauty is found jin these 
pastoral psalms, which have been the 
delight and comfort of God’s people in 
everyage! What dignity and honor are 
here conferred upon the humble occu- 
pations of the field! 

It was in these “ green pastures,” and 


my shepherd; I shall not 


by these “still waters,” that God was 
training the pious lad to be the future 
King of Israel. 

Subsequently, Bethlehem fell into the 
hands of the Philistines for a time; and 
David and his men took refuge in the 
Cave of Adullam, a few miles to the 
south-east. 

It was there that he had an attack of 
home-sickness, and longed for “the 
water of the well of Bethlehem, which 
is by the gate.” Such was the devotion 
of his followers, that three of them 
found their way through the enemy’s 
lines, and brought him the water. 
Whether we can find the exact well “ by 
the gate” or not, it was, doubtless, very 
much like those we seé in and around 
the town. : 

Such thoughts connected with the 
Old-Testament history crowd upon the 
mind as we enter the “ city of David.” 

But there is another event, which 
gives to Bethlehem its more exalted 
rank among the holiest places on earth ; 
and that is the birth of David’s greater 
Son. 

Let us, therefore, enter the town, and 
inquire for the place where the infant 
Lord was laid in a manger. 

The principal street runs from the 
Jerusalem Gate through the town to the 
open square in front of the great Con- 
vent of the Nativity. It is a curious 
thoroughfare, crooked, steep, and nar- 
row, and filled with people trying to sell 
their various articles, which most pil- 
grims are disposed to buy as souvenirs 
of the place, — principally pearl orna- 
ments, carved Dead-Sea asphaltum, and 
olive-wood beads. 

The massive pile which now covers 
the Grotto of the Nativity looks like 
some old baronial castle, as it stands 
heavily buttressed on a rugged eminence 
a short distance below the town. Like 
some other places that stand as outposts 
of Christendom, this structure has to 
answer the purpose of church, dwellings, 
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and fortress, all together. We are not 
surprised, then, to find the only entrance 
so small, that we are obliged to stoop 
very low in order to pass in. It has 
frequently happened that marauding 
Arabs have ridden their horses up to 
these walls, and endeavored to get pos- 
session; but the monks now consider 
themselves quite secure against the 
petty warfare of Oriental tribes. 
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The main building, around which all 
the others are gathered, is the famous 
Basilica, erected by the Empress 
Helena, mother of Constantine, in the 
year A.D. 327. Itis, therefore, the old- 
est monument of Christian architecture 
in the world. It has five aisles, and no 
galleries; and is about two hundred feet 
long, and one hundred feet broad. It is 


a nearly unaltered example, like those 
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at Rome and Ravenna, of the early 
Basilica. The horizontal architraves 
are supported by four rows of marble 
columns of the Corinthian order. The 
choir and the three tribunes appear to 
have been added by Justinian when he 
repaired the church. Beautiful mosaics 
once adorned the walls; but they are 
now nearly all gone. 

The roof of this ancient church was 
originally of cedar; but, when Edward 
IV. of England restored it, he replaced 
the old timbers with fresh oak. Bald- 
win was crowned here, and many kings 
and princes have knelt at this shrine. 
This church is the common property 


of the Latin, Greek, and Armenian 
churches, each of which has its sepa- 
rate chapel near by. 

Beneath the choir, at the east end of 
the nave, is the spot, according to tra- 
dition, where “ Immanuel, having laid 
aside his glory, first appeared in the 
garb of human nature.” We descend 
by a flight of steps cut out of the living 
rock, and enter the Cave, or Grotto, of 
the Nativity. It is an irregular, rocky 
chamber, about thirty-seven feet long 
and eleven feet wide, floored and walled 
with marble, and lighted by hanging 
silver lamps, which are always kept 
burning. 
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-A bright silver star is inserted in the 
pavement at one side, surrounded by the 
inscription in Latin, ‘‘ Hic de Virgine 
Maria Jesus Christus natus est,” — 
“ Here Jesus Christ was born of the Vir- 
gin Mary.” 

A few feet from here, on the other side 
of the cavern, and afewsteps lower down, 
the site of the manger is marked bya 
recess in the rocky wall. 

What is claimed to have been the 
original wooden manger was taken to 
Rome by Sixtus V., and is kept in a 
small chapel in the Church of Santa 
Maria Maggiore, surrounded by costly 
ornaments, and exhibited only on Christ- 
mas Day by the Pope in person. 

As we gaze upon this scene, our 
thoughts go back to the eventful night 
when the world received its infant Sa- 
viour. All the circumstances of that 
birth are here brought forcibly to mind. 
We think of the late arrival from Naza- 
reth, of the crowded inn, of the lowly 
cradle among camels and asses; we 
wonder at the ignorance of these Bethle- 
hemites in not knowing the day of their 
visitation. It seems strange that the 
King of Glory should thus humble him- 
self; but it was in strict accordance with 
the divine will, as uttered in prophecy: 
and it behooved Him, whose mission 
was one of suffering and sacrifice, to be- 
gin his earthly life as he was to end it, 
without human favor or applause. 

But, during that silent midnight hour, 
there was a bright and glorious witness 
from heaven. The Star of Bethlehem 
had arisen; and that was a star that 
would know no setting. Out on these 
neighboring plains, where the faithful 
shepherds were watching their flocks, — 
waiting, we may suppose, for the conso- 
lation of Israel, — ‘lo! the angel of the 
Lord came upon them, and the glory of 
the Lord shone round about them ; and 
they were sore afraid. And the angel 
said unto them, Fear not; for, behold, 
I bring you good tidings of great joy, 
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which shall be to all people. For unto 
you is born this day, in the city of David, 
a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” 

No sooner had that angelic voice died 
away in the silence of the night, than a 
whole multitude of the heavenly host 
appeared in the illuminated sky, “ prais- 
ing God, and saying, Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will toward men.” This beautiful dox- 
ology has been repeated with joy in 
every generation, and will never be for- 
gotten in the Church so long as there 
are human lips to sing “Gloria in ex- 
celsis.” 

‘ How ready those shepherds were to 
believe the message! How gladly they 
hastened to the village to see the Babe, 
and bend with holy reverence over the 
manger! Those who have ever looked 
at the famous picture, “ The Notte,” by 
Correggio, will recall the interesting 
group which is presented with so much 
skill and truthfulness. 

The Christian who visits Bethlehem 
will also remember another striking in- 
cident which marked the birth of our 
Lord; and that was “the adoration of 
the Magi,” — those wise men who came 
fromthe Far East to bring their offerings, 
and pay their worship to Him that was 
“born King of the Jews.” 

In them God has given us an exam- 
ple of earnest inquirers after truth in 
the midst of error. Those priestly seers, 
who held positions of great honor and 
dignity at home, were so far in advance 
of their age, that they saw the star 
which became their guide over the long 
and dreary desert “till it came and 
stood over where the young child was.” 
Here we have an instance of faith rarely 
surpassed even in the divine record. 

We need not accept all the traditions 
connected with this remarkable spot; 
but, laying aside legend and fancy, there 
are many good reasons for believing 
that it is the identical place of the in= 
carnation of the Son of God. 
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Justin Martyr, who was born not fifty 
miles from here, in the second century, 
gives the weight of his testimony in 
favor of it. Origen also affirms it, and 
Eusebius says it was unquestioned in 
his day. Jerome, that learned father 
of the Church, proved, by his long resi- 
dence in an adjoining cell, that he fully 
believed it. In addition to this, the 
concurrent opinion of most travelers and 
scholars leaves little to doubt concern- 
ing this sacred locality. Besides, even 
if the manger was not just here where it 
is said to have been, it certainly could 
not have been far away. So we are 
willing to believe and to indulge in those 
reflections which cluster around this 
venerated spot. 

There are various tombs and grottoes 
connected with this Chapel. of the Na- 
tivity, which are reached by dark, narrow 
passage-ways, extending under the floor 
of the great church and convent. The 
monks point out the place where the 
“innocents ” whom Herod slaughtered 
were buried. The tradition concerning 
the great number of children put to 
death at that time must be an exaggera- 
tion ; for Bethlehem was only a small 
town, and could not have contained 
many of the age specified in Scripture. 

One of the most interesting spots in 
this vicinity is the Grotto of St Jerome, 
where that remarkable man spent the 
last half of his life, from A.D. 384 to 
420, in the most laborious literary labor. 
He was such an outspoken reformer in 
his day, that he could not be endured at 
Rome, where ecclesiastical corruption 


had already obtained a secure foothold. 
After studying in Antioch and other 
places, he finally found here a resting- 
place congenial to his devout spirit. 
Here, in this narrow cave dimly lighted, 
he wrote his voluminous commentaries 
and letters ; and here he prepared the 
Latin Vulgate version of the Bible, 
which became the religious code of the 
West, and superseded the original Scrip- 
tures for centuries in the greatest part of 
Christendom, and thus helped to estab- 
lish the Latin as the official language of 
the Church. 

Jerome was one of the earliest and 
most ardent advocates of monasticism ; 
and was followed by a swarm of monks 
and hermits, who occupied nearly every 
cave in Palestine. 

The death of this aged scholar is 
touchingly represented in that master- 
piece of Domenichino, now at the Vati- 
can, entitled “The Communion of St. 
Jerome,” which is ranked by the best 
critics among the three greatest paint- 
ings of the world. 

And now let us leave this ancient 
shrine, and ascend through the church to 
the top of the convent to get the exten- 
sive view which is spread out all around 
us. In the eastern horizon, we see the 
mountains of Moab brilliantly colored 
in the evenjng sky ; and, beneath them, 
the deep Valley of the Jordan and the 
gloomy waters of the Dead Sea. We 
gladly linger here till the twilight has 
deepened, and we are summoned by the 
convent-bell to take our evening-meal 
in the refectory. 
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SOME OF THE EVIDENCES 


OF DESIGN REVEALED IN 


THE ANIMAL KINGDOM.—No. I. 


BY PROF, SANBORN TENNEY, 


Ir is a wonderful and instructive fact, 
that every thingin Natureis made accord- 
ing to a plan; that evidences of Design 
are revealed not only in the worlds above 
us, but also in the earth beneath our 
feet, in the minerals and rocks that 
make up the crust of the earth; and in 
the plants and animals that live upon its 
surface. 

Every planet in the solar system, every 
star in the immense system of systems, 
occupies the place assigned it in the 
great plan ofthe universe. Every one of 
the six hundred minerals crystallizes ac- 
cording toa plan; and the chemical ele- 
ments of which they are composed com- 
bine according to a plan. The plants 
germinate, and put forth their buds, 
leaves, branches, and flowers, according 
to a plan; nay, the sepals, petals, sta- 
mens, and pistils of every blossom are 
arranged according to a definite plan. 
The animal kingdom is but the expres- 
sion of a plan “ grand in its outlines, and 
beautiful in its execution.” 

In the short series of articles of which 
this is the first, I desire to make my 
readers more familiarly acquainted with 
some of the more interesting and instruc- 
tive forms of animal life, — their struc- 
ture and habits, and their relations to 
the whole animal kingdom; and to 
point out some of the evidences of: De- 
sign which the study of these forms re- 
veals. 

There are, probably, a million distinct 
kinds of animals now living upon the 
earth, — on the land, in the water, and in 
the air. A majority of these are so mi- 
nute, that they can not be seen without 

‘ the aid of a powerful microscope ; oth- 
ers, like sponges, so closely resemble 
plants, that even some naturalists are in 


doubt whether to call them plants or 
animals ; while hundreds of thousands 
vary in size, from that of the smallest 
fly upon the window-pane, to that of the 
horse and the ox, the elephant and the 
whale. ‘ 

Vast as is the number of animals, they 
may all be referred to a few — four, or 
at most five —types of structure ; that 
is, the whole animal kingdom may be 
divided into four, or at most five, natural 
groups, or branches. These groups are 
as follows : — ; 

~VERTEBRATES, 

ARTICULATES, 

MOLLUSKS, 

RADIATES ; 
and if, with many naturalists, we recog- 
nize a fifth group, we must add to these 
the 

PROTOZOANS. 

All of the animals in any one of these 
groups have the same elements of struc- 
ture: they are thus united by one and 
the same fundamental bond. 

The Vertebrates include all animals 
which have an, internal skeleton whose 
axis is called the spinal column, or back- 
bone. Man, monkeys, beasts of prey, 
horses, and cattle, birds, reptiles, and 
fishes, belong to this group. 

The Articulates include animals which 
have the body made up of rings, or joints, 
and which have the hard parts, when 
these exist, upon the outside. To this 
group belong insects, crabs, lobsters, 
shrimps, &c., and worms. 

The Mollusks have a soft body, in- 
closed in a sac, or mantle, and are with- 
out joints ; and, in a majority of cases, 
they are protected by a shell., Cuttle- 
fishes, squids, nautili, snails, clams, 
oysters, &c., belong to this group. 
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The Radiates are more or less star- 
shaped or flower-shaped, and all of their 
parts radiate from a central axis. Sea- 
urchins, star- fishes, jelly-fishes, and 
polyps belong to this group. 

The Protozoans, as their name implies, 
are the lowest or simplest animals; and, 
in some cases, they seem to have no defi- 
nite form. Most of them are microscop- 
ic in size. 

It is of the Radiates that I wish now 
to speak. As already stated, they are 
more or less star-shaped or flower- 
shaped. They are made upon the plan 
of a plant or flower. All of their parts 
are more or less symmetrically arranged 
around a vertical line, or axis, as are the 
parts of the typical vegetable forms : and 
they look so much like plants, that they 
are often called Zoophytes; thatis, plant- 
animals, oranimal-plants. Still they are 
genuine animals; they come strictly 
within the definition which applies to all 
animals, and excludes all plants; they 
are organized beings, which subsist on 
organic food, and have sensation and the 
power of voluntary motion; and they con- 
sume oxygen, and give off carbonic acid : 
while plants feed upon inorganic food, 
that is, earth, water, and gases, and con- 
sume carbonic acid, and give off oxygen. 

While all of the Radiates are built 
upon the same fundamental plan, their 
forms vary almost endlessly within the 
limits of that plan, so that their forms 
are approximately as various as those 
of plants themselves. 

All of the Radiates live in the water, 
and nearly all in the sea. A few species 
only live in lakes, ponds, and streams. 
The kinds are very numerous, — not less 
than twelve or fifteen thousand; but so 
perfectly do they conform to the funda- 
mental type, and so regular are the dif- 
ferent ways in which this type or plan is 
carried out, that, by studying three Radi- 
ates, we may know all that is most impor- 
tant to be known about twelve or fifteen 
thousand! This is so because the plan 


upon which the Radiates are construct- 
ed is carried out in only three distinct 
ways, giving rise to three classes only, 
— the Echinoderms, the Acalephs, and 
the Polyps. 


The animal whose picture is here giv- 
en is a Polyp: it is the common Sea- 
Anemone, or Actinia, of the coast of New 
England. It will be seen at once that 
Polyps are flower-shaped animals, with 
an opening, or mouth, at the summit; and 
around the mouth are fringes, or tenta- 
cles. The expansion at the base of the 
figure before us represents the part by 
which the animal fixes itself to the rocks 
or other submarine bodies, and is called 
the foot ; but it must be understood that 
this foot has no affinity with the foot of 
the higher animals. If we examine a 
Polyp more closely, we learn that from 
the opening or mouth in the summit 
there hangs an inner sac, which is the 
stoniach, and that in the bottom of the 
stomach there is an opening which leads 
into the general cavity of the body; 
that the interior of the body is divided 
by vertical partitions into chambers, and 
that these chambers communicate with 
one another through a circular opening 
near their top; and that from the cham- 
bers there is free passage through the 
hollow tentacles which crown the sum- 
mit. The bodies of Polyps vary, from 
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those that are soft like flesh, to those 
that secrete a solid framework called 
coral. They vary in size, from those 
that are microscopic, to those that! are 
more than a foot in diameter. Polyps 
feed upon sea-snails, shrimps, and all 
kinds of animals which they can cap- 
ture; and their ability to capture animals 
is much greater than we should at first 
expect to find in animals of apparently 
such simple structure. No sooner does 
a little mollusk or other little animal fall 
upou the summit of the Polyp, than the 
tentacles close around it, and bear it 
toward the mouth, where it is at length 
received and swallowed. But Polyps 
_have other organs by which they cap- 
ture food, far beyond the reach of the ten- 
tacles. On the latter'are many minute 
cells: in each cell there is a long coiled 
thread called alasso; and this thread can 
be instantly darted forth, and the little 
shrimp, or sea-snail, upon which it strikes, 
dangles upon its end, and is soon drawn 
within reach of the tentacles, and finally 
to the mouth. 

In the adult state, Polyps are mostly 
fixed to rocks, shells, or to the bottom 
of the sea; but in the young state they 
move freely about in the water. 
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The animal whose picture is here giv- 


en is an Acaleph, or Jelly-Fish. It is 
the same fundamental idea which is em- 
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bodied ina Polyp; but itis expressed in 
another way. The Acaleph is an ani- 
mal which has the body jelly-like, the 
mouth on the under side, and a row of 
fringes, or tentacles, around the margin, 
and within a system of tubes which ex- 
tend from the central portion to the cir- 
cumference ; that is, it is, so to speak, 
the Polyp with the body softened, re- 
duced in hight, with the mouth down- 
ward, and the radiating plates reduced 
to mere tubes. Like the Polyp, the Aca- 
leph feeds upon other animals, and cap- 
tures them by means of its tentacles and 
lassos, as the Polyp does. Acalephsare 
of all sizes, from those so minute that 
they are scarcely visible, to.those that are 
a yard or more in diameter, with tenta- 
cles or fringes even a hundred feet in 
length! Unlike Polyps, they move freely 
through the sea during their short adult 
existence. 

The Echinoderms are still another ex- 
pression of the idea of radiation. They 
are another exhibition of the same 
plan which is revealed in the animal 
forms already described. They have 
either a hard or a leathery covering, 
and upon their surface are long or short 
spines ; or, as in those with a leathery 
covering, their surface is more or 
less granulated. The common Sea-Ur- 
chin is a good representative of the 
Echinoderms ; and so we may learn from 
it what is most important to be known 
of the many thousand kinds of these 
very curious animals. To find Sea-Ur- 
chins alive, we must go to some rocky 
part of the sea-coast when the tide is. 
low: there we shall find them hidden 
under the sea-plants in the bottom of the 
pools of sea-water which are left among 
the rocks by the receding tide. The 
first things that will arrest our attention, 
perhaps, are the sharp spines: these are 
very numerous. Each spine sits upon a 
knob, or tubercle, of the shell, andis held 
in its place by the skin which invests its 
base, and which covers the whole sur- 
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face of the shell. These spines are very 
curious organs. At first, they seem to 
have no special beauty or delicacy of 
structure: but, when carefully examined, 
they are found to be beautifully ribbed ; 
and, when a thin cross section of one is 
examined through a good microscope, a 
delicacy and beauty of structure are re- 
vealed which no words can fitly describe, 
and which no pencil can adequately por- 
tray. The highest result of the most 
gifted human artist is coarse and rude, 
compared with the exquisite beauty and 
delicacy of structure revealed in the lit- 
tle spine of this animal made to spend 
its life among the sea-weeds on the bot- 
tom of the sea. And the shell is notless 
wonderful in its structure than the spines; 
and, to most persons, it is far more inter- 
esting, as its beauty of form and ‘struc- 
ture are readily seen by the naked eye. 
‘The shell is composed of as many as 
six hundred pieces, each of a definite 
form, and all fitted together in the most 
perfect manner, constituting a natural 
mosaic more wonderful than was ever 
made by the most gifted human artist. 


THE TOP OF THE SHELL OF THE SEA-URCHIN AF- 
TER THE SPINES ARE REMOVED. 


The shell exhibits ten segments, which 
extend from the mouth, which is situated 
in the center of the lower side, to the op- 
posite pole, toward which they converge. 
Each of these segments is made of a 
double row of plates. In every alternate 
double rew, the plates are minutely and 
symmetrically perforated; and through 
these perforations the two thousand long 
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slender and contractile tubular locomo- 
tive organs extend. Each one of the 
organs ends ina little disk, by means of 
which it clings to the rock, shell, or sea- 
weed, or to any surface which the Sea- 
Urchin would lay hold of, or over which 
it would move. At the extremity of the 
five segments which bear the perforated 
plates are the five eye-spots: the five 
holes seen at the extremity of the five 
alternating segments are the five ovarian 
openings. The mouth exhibits the same 
plan of radiation which appears in the 
general structure. Five powerful teeth 
move from and toward a center as they 
act upon the shells of mollusks and oth- 
er little animals, and upon the sea-weeds 
which constitute their food. 

Thus far, we have considered only 
three animals ; but they represent many 
thousands. Their plan of structure, as 
we have seen, is that of radiation: it is 
the same in all three, —in the Polyps, in 
the Acalephs, and in the Echinoderms. 
It is the same in all the thousands which 
these represent. If all these thousands 
were now before us, no new plan would 
be revealed in their structure ; though 
each is so different from all the others, 
that the naturalist is able to point out 
the characters by which it is distin- 
guished. 

These facts, and such as these, show 
us that the animal kingdom, at least in 
one of its great groups, is not a mere ac- 
cident, but that there is a definite plan, 
according to which every one of its spe- 
cies has been formed. Here, then, we 
have the clearest evidences of a plan, 
the clearest evidences of Design ; and 
if of design, then of a Designer. A plan 
implies, of necessity, that mind has 
acted: the execution of a plan implies 
that a hand has acted. Yes, the ani- 
mal kingdom shows us, that in its plan, 
and in its execution, it is the result of 
the action of the Divine Mind and of 
the Divine Hand. 
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SUNDAYS ABROAD. 


BY JULIA A. 


I.—A SUNDAY IN FRANCE. 


FIVE years ago, I was located for a lit- 
tle time at Versailles; which is about 
half an hour’s ride, by railroad, from 
Paris. The town, though not in itself 
remarkably attractive, is very interest- 
ing from its historical associations. 
Within five minutes’ walk of my resi- 
dence is the enormous palace, built by 
the extravagance of Louis the Four- 
teenth for the accommodation of him- 
self and his dissipated band of courtiers. 
The days have changed since then ; and 
the palaces of the old French kings are 
too costly in their arrangements for even 
a Louis Napoleon to venture on occu- 
pying any one of them permanently. 
The modest Chateau of St. Cloud is the 
emperor’s usual residence; while the 
Palaces of the Louvre, the Luxembourg, 
the Palais Royal, and Versailles, are all 
given up to the public, and used as an- 
tional depositories of art. 

Besides the palace itself, there are the 
adjacent royal residences of Le Grand 
and Le Petit Trianon, this latter espe- 
cially interesting as the favorite resort 
of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette. 

Here in this baby-house of a palace 
she delighted to shut herself up with 
one or two maids of honor, and dream 
for a brief space of time that she was 
nothing but a peasant-girl. Alas that 
it could be onlya dream! In the pretty 
gardens connected with this place, which 
she had arranged after her own fashion, 
interspersing them with bridges, grot- 
toes, and Swiss cottages, she used to 
ramble in her peasant’s dress, light-heart- 
ed as a child that has escaped from 
school ; and the charming little dairy is 
still preserved in which royal hands used 
to make the dainty cakes of butter. 
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They do well, these modern emperors, 
to shun places to cling which such mem- 
ories ! 

Yet onée, during my stay, I saw the 
old palace arrayed in its ancient glory. 

Carpets were spread in the deserted 
halls; a million lights blazed within and 
without; the trees were alive with Chi- 
nese lanterns ; the lakes were illuminated 
with countless little lamps. The old 
theater where Marie Antoinette figured 
so fatally in one of her last efforts to re- 
gain popularity was once more the scene 
of festivity ; and again there issued from 
its doors a stream of ladies in full even- 
ing-dress, who came to see the fireworks 
in the park. A supper and ball terminat- 
ed this féte; and, while they reveled 
within, I wandered about in the enchant- 
ed ground, entranced by the exquisite 
music of the emperor’s band, and gaz- 
ing with a sort of melancholy pleasure 
at the dying lamps and lanterns. 

The person in whose honor all this 
brilliant display was given was his Ma- 
jesty the King of Spain, now a fugitive 
from his country, and indebted to this 
same Louis Napoleon for a shelter to 
his head! Sze transit gloria mundi. 

The clock of Notre Dame struck 
one while we yet gazed and listened ; 
but its voice reminded us that it was 
Sunday morning, and we hastened 
home. 

We were not hindered by our mid- 
night excursion from punctual attend- 
ance at the services of the ¢emple, as 
Protestant places of worship are styled 
in France. But what a strange walk it 
seemed! Onevery hand, the stores were 
open; and milliners, jewelers, and fruit- 
erers were lively as on any other day. 
Only the better dress of the people, and 
the unmistakable signs of pleasure-seek- 
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ing worn on many of their faces, distin- 
guished this day from the one which 
preceded it. 

So impossible is it to walk in the fire, 
and not be burned, that the Protestant- 
ism of France has become contaminat- 
ed by the prevailing atmosphere with 
which it is surrounded. 

I listened to an excellent sermon from 
Guillaume Monod; but was disappoint- 
ed to find that the temple provided only 
that one service for its worshipers, and 
that the rest of the day was not looked 
upon as devolving on them any special 
religious obligations. 

On our way home, a young lady of 
our party stopped at a confectioner’s to 
buy a paper of cakes; and I was posi- 
tively charged with puritanism, because 
I declined, on principle, to accept any of 
them. An excellent young pastor with 
whom I afterwards discussed this point 
owned that he thought me mistaken in 
my scruples. 

I was, nevertheless, in a truly Chris- 
tian family. The head of the household 
was the widow of a Protestant. pastor: 
and, besides her son and daughter, the 
family-circle included a lovely Christian 
mother, who had returned from a long 
sojourn in Constantinople to visit her 
native land; and three young English 
girls, all religiously educated, who were 
there for the purpose of gaining the 
French language. 

_ There was an afternoon service, how- 
ever, though not at the temple; and I 
gladly availed myself of it. 

Madame André, the daughter of one 
of the great Napoleon’s generals, and a 
widow with considerable fortune, was 
at that time, and, if still living, is, I 
doubt not, to the present moment, the 
light of Versailles. The love of Christ 
so constrained her, that her heart, her 
head, her hands, and her purse, were all 
consecrated to him. 

She had built a little chapel on her 
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own grounds, and engaged the services 
of a young pastor, who acted as her 
chaplain. In fine weather, the services 
were held in a pretty grove, where seats 
had been arranged for the purpose; and 
I was fortunate enough, on this my first 
Sunday, to be at one of these open-air 
meetings. A goodly number of people 
were gathered; and on the right hand 
of the presiding gentleman sat a lady, 
whom I recognized instantly as Madame 
André. She appeared to be about six- 
ty years of age, but was still very hand- 
some ; and her silvery hair added beauty 
to her dignified and even majestic bear- 
ing. 

If it was a pleasure to see her, it was 
a still greater fo hear her: and this I 
soon did; for she was the leader of the 
singing. Her voice rang out clear as a 
rich, deep-toned bell, and was prominent, 
by reason of its quality, above every 
other voice present. The collection of 
hymns used was a translation from the 
English ; and each hymn was perfectly 
familiar to me, though for the first time 
I sang it in a foreign tongue. It was a 
little strange, just at first, to be singing 
“ Tel que je suis,” for “Just as ] am,” and 
“ Joyeusement, joyeusement,” for “ Joy- 
fully, joyfully ;”’ but it was a very pleas- 
ant kind of strangeness. 

* The meeting was conducted in the in- 
formal manner which is common with us 
in our prayer-meetings, and which seems 
to be increasingly recognized everywhere 
as the best type of a religious meeting. 
After the opening address, the meeting 
was carried on voluntarily by persons in 
the assembly. One after another rose, 
and related the goodness of God as ex- 
perienced by himself, or gave a word of 
exhortation as he was moved to do. It 
was the first time I had listened to such 
testimony uttered in any tongue but my 
own, and it was peculiarlyinteresting and 
touching. I recollect being specially 
moved by the narrative of a soldier, who 
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related, with that spontaneity and sim- 
plicity which are the truest eloquence, 
the story of his own conversion. 

At the close of the meeting, there was 
a general exchange of greetings; and 
Madame André, leaving her seat, came 
to give a good word to every one, so far 
as it was possible so to do. Noticing 
that I was a stranger, she inquired about 
me ; and, finding that I had come to Ver- 
sailles only for a brief stay, she pressed 
my hand warmly, saying in her rich, full 
voice, “Eh bien, mon enfant, que Dieu 
vous y bénisse!” One must have been 
away from his own country, and deprived 
of the sweet sounds of his mother-tongue, 
in order to appreciate my feelings as I 
received this greeting from a stranger in 
a strange land. ; . 

Madame André was born in the com- 
munion of the Church of Rome, and at 
her baptism had for sponsors no less 
illustrious persons than the Emperor 
and Empress Napoleon and Josephine. 
How little they foresaw the future of the 
sweet infant on whom they supposed 
themselves to be conferring so much 
honor! For her it was reserved to be 
the queen of a little court which should 
flourish when they had been long in the 
dust; and to wield an influence, com- 
pared with which the homage paid to 
them in their palmiest days was but hol- 
low mockery. 

I have seen a saying, attributed to Na- 
poleon, which seems to me worthy of 
being mentioned here ; and which, com- 
ing from “zs lips, is, to say the least, very 
remarkable. I give a literal translation 
of it: — 

“ Alexander, Czsar, Charlemagne, 
and I have founded empires ; but upon 
what have we built the creations of our 
genius? Uponmere force. Jesus Christ 
alone has founded his empire upon 
love; and, at the present moment, thou- 
sands would die for him.” 

He learned the lesson, then, at last, — 
this man of gigantic head, but of no 
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heart ; this man, who literally counted ail 
other men but as the human dice with 
which he gambled, — that one principle 
alone can insure the permanence of any 
government; and before his far-seeing 
mind there rose a vision, dim though it 
might be, of that coming kingdom, the 
glory of whose strength will be that it is 
a kingdom of love. 

I resisted the temptation to go and see 
the waters play in the park that after- 
noon, even at the risk of again incurring 
the charge of puritanism ; though I be- 
lieve notione member of our family yield- 
ed any more than myself. It is, unques- 
tionably, a considerable temptation to a 
stranger; for the waters of Versailles 
are of world-wide renown, and they play 
only on Sundays. There,was less mag- 
nanimity in my case, inasmuch as I had 
seen them partially, the previous day, 
during the emperor’s ride through the 
park. 

The desecration of Sunday is to a 
Christian heart a serious drawback to 

, the pleasure of a Continental trip. The 
smoke of the steamers rises on the love- 
ly Swiss lakes, and the whistle of the 
locomotive among the mountains is 
heard on that day as onanyother. The 
hotels are as restless through the feet of 
comers and goers; and man and beast 
are plied with labor, as if no voice from 
heaven had ever spoken of the day in 
which the Lord God rested, and appoint- 
ed it as a day of rest for all his crea- 
tures. 

Madame Arland, a lady from Constan- 
tinople, occupied a room communicating 
with mine; and, upon every remem- 
brance of her, I thank God for putting 
me so near to her. Her two sweet lit- 
tle girls came on Sundays to visit her 
and her little Lucien, a charming boy of 
ten years ; and they all sat together qui- 
etly and lovingly that Sunday evening, 
reading, talking, and singing hymns, 
until the setting sun recalled the children 
to the pensionnat. 
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On her return from escorting them, 
Madame Arland joined me in my room 
in reading the French Bible, and in talk- 
ing together of what we read. The one 
Spirit who is the teacher of all the chil- 
dren of God had taught to each of us the 
same truths ; and, brought nigh to him 
by the same precious blood, we wor- 
shiped in the unity of the Spirit, and 
held sweet communion one with the oth- 
er. I am very familiar with the French 
language, and have, comparatively speak- 
ing, no difficulty in expressing my 
thoughts through its medium; yet I 
have, hitherto, never attempted to make 
use of it zz prayer. Madame Arland 
knew enough of English to understand 
it when spoken, though unable to speak 
very fluently herself. We therefore 
agreed, before kneeling together that 
evening, that we should each invoke a 
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blessing on the other zz our own 
tongue. 

Long after she left me, I was buried 
in Sainte-Beuve’s “ History of Port Roy- 
al;” and I finally lay down to rest, my 
mind full of visions of Mére Angélique, 
Jacqueline, and Blaise Pascal, Monsieur 
de Saci, and a host of those eminent 
Saints, of whom, truly, France was not 
worthy. 

The fly-leaf of my Bible still witness- 
es of that sweet Sunday evening. It 
bears the following inscription in foreign 
handwriting : — 


“ VERSAILLES, le 23 Aodit, 1864. 
“ Votre affectionnée en Christ, 
«FE. ARLAND. 


“Gal. ii. 20: ‘Je suis crucifié avec 
Christ, et je vis; non pas maintenant 
moi, mais Christ vit en moi.’ ” 


WEE MEGGIE FORSYTHE AND THE MUCKLE WISDOM. 


BY MRS. J. D. CHAPLIN. 


CHAPTER I. 


Many years ago, there lived in one 
of the manufacturing towns of Scotland 
a child, whom the neighbors called 
“ Sma’ Meggie.” The name was well 
chosen; for she was very small, both in 
body and in mind. 

Meggie Forsythe was, when little 
more than a baby, made an orphan by 
a dreadful casualty in the mill where 
both her parents worked. After their 
funeral was over, a few of the women in 
the ‘““wynd” gathered in their deserted 
room, where a pitying old crone was 
hushing the frightened child with tales, 
half muttered and half sung. They 
drew around the ashes of the slumber- 
ing peat, whispering about the sad event. 
One (Betty Cairnie) told of a fearful 
dream with which she had been visited 
just before the sad event, in which she 


had seen Forsythe and his wife flying 
heavenward on wings of fire. Granny 
Donaldson informed her friends that 
“one night, being wakefu,’ and torment’ 
wi’arhumaty, she rose, and looked out ; 
when, lo! a light was shining from the 
window o’ the dead folks’ room, —a pale, 
bluish-like light, which any one wi’ com- 
mon wisdom might ha’ known was a. 
dead-light. And old Tybee Stirling, the 
nurse-body, who was that night sitting 
beside a dying patient, heard, as plain 
as iver the lugs o’ mortal heard, a voice, 
calling ‘ Davit! Jean!’ and wha could 
yon be but David and Jenny Forsythe ?” 
When the old women ceased their 
tales of horror, a meek, motherly young 
creature, who sat by the ingle, wiping 
the tears from her blue eyes, said, 
“Weel, now, dear neebors, what’s to 
become o’ the poor lambie? Mindin 
that it might ha’ been Dick and Betty 
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Cairnie, or Daddy and Mammy Donald- 
son, or —oh! my heart—it might ha’ 
been me and my ain Aleck, and so my 
three bairnies left like this lambie, — 
mindin’ the savin’ mercy o’ the dear 
Lord to us, neebors, wouldn’t it please 
him if we’d just share our shelter and 
our loaf with her? Ill tak’ her and 
cover her this night warm among my 
ain darlin’s, and keep her one month 
at the shortest; and ye’ll all do the 
like?” 

“ Ay, will we,” said Betty Cairnie: 
“for it’s said o’ the Lord, that he sends 
double for every mouthfu’ that’s given 
to a beggar; and we'll a’ be glad o’ such 
pay as that.” 

“ And I’ll speer at my kind man,” said 
Mammy Donaldson; “ and, although he 
has twa gran’sons o’ his own to feed 
and clothe, he’ll not be ahind his nee- 
bors in the.work o’ marcy, — honest 
man that he is! And there’s Barby 
Dunn, that has a bit o’ money o’ her 
ain’; and the Widow Dee, wha once ken’d 
what it is to be hersel’ wantin’ bread: 
they'll baith join us, with many more, till 
we get a few years put over the bairnie’s 
head, and then she’ll fade hersel,’ poor 
lambie ! ” ; 

And thus it was that Meggie Forsythe 


came to live a “child at large” among. 


the families of McKenzie’s Wynd. 

Life passed smoothly enough with 
her for several years; for, no matter 
whose ward she was for the time being, 
she was always the child of the gentle 
Jessie Burns. She ran to her with cut 
finger or bruised head, as well as with 
every unkind word; and not one of the 
good woman’s own little ones was lis- 
tened to more tenderly, or relieved more 
speedily, than was she. 

But when Meggie was nine years old, 
and before her easy training had led her 
to school, both Jessie Burns and Mam- 
my-Donaldson were taken from her ; and 
she was again left with an orphan’s 
heart. Poor Aleck Burns, in his sudden 
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grief, knew not which way to turn: and 
the only plan he could think of was 
scattering his own children among his 
friends ; and so his home was broken 
up. 

No one refused to give Meggie a shel- 
ter; but for some weeks she came and 
went without particular care from any 
one. Then a woman, shrewder than the 
rest, found that she was able to take 
care of a baby. Thenceforth Meggie’s 
services were in great demand; and 
women with more labor than principle 
sometimes quarreled for the custody of 
the little waif. 

On a sunshiny day, little Meggie 
might now be seen sitting on a doorstep, 
singing “Whish, whish; whish-ee-e-h! ” 
to a drowsy. baby; and when she ap- 
peared again, after laying it down, some 
one would call to her, — 

“ Meggie, seein’ yerjon yer feet, just 
bring me a bucket of water.” 

When the patient child returned, 
bowed to one side beneath her burden, 
another patron would shout, — 

“Meggie, as yer still afoot, lassie, 
walk up and down the wynd wi’? Tam 
(the restless fellow !) in yer arms till ye 
put him off to sleep. Dinna ye mind 
his kickin’: dinna ye sit down till he’s 
fast off. Then ye may wash the face 0’ 
wee Sandy, and lade him to the schule.” 

If Meggie was born with limited men- 
tal powers, her training was not calcu- 
lated to increase them. The light of 
simple happiness now began to fade 
from her eye; her shoulders grew 
round ; and she often complained of an 
ache in the feet and a sting in the heart. 

As there was no child-feeling in her 
breast, she soon assumed the anxious 
look of a woman; and as she always 
wore the cast-off garments of her hum- 
ble patrons, even to their mob-caps and 
large shoes, any one walking behind 
her would have thought her a dwarfed 
old woman. She never played, never 
sang, and rarely smiled. When she 
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was ten years old, she ceased growing 
like other children. Her mind being 
stunted as well as her body, poor Meg- 
gie did not realize that she was giving a 
full equivalent for all she received ; and 
she was overburdened with a sense of 
gratitude, and oppressed with a desire 
(which she knew to be a hopeless one) 
to repay it. She would often weep be- 
cause she had “na siller to gie the dear 
folk.” 

There was among the good-natured 
and the thoughtless in the wynd one 
woman who was a real tyrant, both in 
her own home, and everywhere else 
where she had any power. Of her, 
wee Meggie was sorely afraid; and to 
her she was submissive in all things. 

One day, the poor child sat on a door- 
step, drawing some granny’s ‘duffel 
gray cloak” about her shoulders, when 
this woman called out in a shrill voice 
from a window across the wynd, — 

“ Ain’t ye ashamed there, Meg, to be 
sittin’ wi’ folded hands, when ither hands 
must work to feed ye? There gangs 
my Donnie wi’ the brush and the black 
for ye to shine his boots. They’re as 
red as the bricks, and havn’t been blackit 
for twa month ; and that’s a shame to 
ye, ye idle lass, when I’ve told ye to do 
it mair nor once!” 

Meggie dropped her head, and cried 
back, “I tuk him to do it, and he 
wadna’ bide quiet. He kickit me in 
the face, and spat on me, and gave 
blows on the achin’ shoulder, ma’am.” 

“Well, dinna ye ken that ye’re twa 
year aulder than Donnie, and shouldn’t 
mind his silly ways? He’s but a child, 
puir thing! Gang to her, Donnie, lad, 
and bid her tell ye a tale to keep ye 
quiet the while.” 

The spirited boy was ina good humor 
for him, and seated himself beside his 
little boot-black, whose tears were falling 
fast in sorrow for her fancied neglect of 
duty. 

“ Quit greetin’, Meg, and brush hasty,” 


said the boy; “for I’m keen to be back 
at the schule. We’re to be at the spell- 
in’ agin; and I’m strivin’ to get at the 
head o’ the class, above Johnny Dean, 
because he smote me, and threw ink in 
my face.” 

‘“‘And arn’t ye afeared o’ the auld 
mistress, lad?” asked Meggie, as she 
brushed away vigorously at the limp 
foot which lay on her clean blue apron. 

“Na, why would I fear yon auld lame 
body like yon? I could throw her over 
by takin’ awa’ her crutch.” 

“And why does she carry always a 
switch in one hand, and a book in the 
other?” asked Meggie, who had caught 
glimpses of “the auld wife”? when tak- 
ing unwilling disciples into her august 
presence. 

““ Why, lassie, the book is to teach us 
from, and the switch is to pea us wi’,” 
replied Donnie. 

“And what for do she beat ye?” 
asked Meggie. 

Donnie’s conscience being pretty 
clear of any great sins, he had to think a 
little before replying. 

“Oh, ay! now I’ve got it,” he said. 
“She beats us because she’s paid six- 
pence-ha’penny a week by our mithers 
for doing it.” 

“ And what do she larn ye fra the auld 
book, Donnie?” asked the poor child. 

“First, then,” replied Donnie, as he 
drew back the shining boot, and thrust 
the muddy one into Meggie’s lap, “ she 
beats into us the Au, B, C; and.the 
greatest man alive had to learn that 
afore he could read his book, she says.” 

“Gudeness me!” cried Meggie. 
“Sure the gentlemun o’ the mill, that 
wears his pen ahind his ear, and can 
read a whole newspaper as big as a 
sheet at one time,—ye don’t say he 
had to go to yon auld schule-wife to 
larn the sma’ beginnin’s ?” 

“Ay; and the minister that preach- 
es in the pu’pit and buries all the peo- 
ple, and the doctor that pulls the teeth, 


_ ower and ower, and larn the 
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and the very provost, and the king, has 
all been to some schule-wife for his Au, 
B, C,”’sanswered Donnie with a toss of 
his wise head. 

“Gudeness me!” cried Meggie 
again; “and what like is your Au, B, 
os ? ” 

“‘ Haste wi’ yer brushin’, and I’ll show 
ye, Meg,” replied the boy. 
And, when the work was 
done, Donnie drew a piece 
of chalk from his pocket, 
which was stored with 
things unutterable, and 
made, without regard to 
the rules of geometry, A, 
B, C, D, on the flags be- 
fore them. 

“Now, lass,” he -said, 
“if ye’ll mak’ yon ones 


names o’ them, I’ll mak’ ye 
mair anither day; and 
whiles I’ll be the schule- 
maister to ye.” 

The grateful child looked 
at him with wonder, and 
would gladly have blacked 
him as well as his boots to 
show her thanks. 

“ But, Donnie, lad, sure- 
ly Z could never learn the 


face all the space I was blackin’ yer 
boots.” 

The shrewd little Donnie grasped the 
coin, and remarked, “If ye could get 
a baubee for me every time I’d gie yea 
lesson, ye’d get on far faster wi’ the 
book nor if ye went to the schule yer- 
sel’! Ye mind the name o’ this letter, 


readin’ o’ a book mysel’!” 


she said. 


* But ye could, Meg; for 
there’s daft Sandy Grey, 
that’s far simpler than ye, can go 
through wi’ the fabble o’ the lads stoning 
the frogs,” replied Donnie, with more 
kindness than delicacy. 

“O laddie! if I could but manage 
the book, I’d never greet more for bein’ 
sa wee and sa simple. “ Here’s a bau- 
bee I had in a gift to buy new shoe- 
strings. I’ll tak’ a bit o’ twine for that, 
and gie it to ye. Gang awa’ now to 
Kitty Patterson’s, and buy the worth 
o’t in sweeties. Ye’re a kind lad, 
Donnie; for ye didna kick ance the 
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do ye?” he asked. 

“Oo, ay!” replied Meggie. “Yon 
one’s named ‘ Ah;’ and he looks like 
the top o’ a house wi’ a line drawn 
across it. And this next fellow is ca’ed 
B. I dinna ken what he’s like; but I'll 
mind well the looks o’ him.” 

“Well, Meggie, and what’s the name 
o’ the third one?” asked the grave 
teacher. 

Meggie scowled, and tapped with her 
finger on her brow as if to awaken her 
memory. 
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“Yon one,—he’s ca’ed, —well, I 
dinna ken the name ye tolt me; but he 
looks like a. fing-er ring wi’ a piece 
broke out o’t,” she said. 

“ That’s C, lassie,” replied the boy. ° 

““C! 00, ay, what the ships sails on! 
I'll always mind yon one again,” ex- 
claimed Meggie. 

“And D is the next; and he’s the 
name o’ a water too, —a sma’ sea like, a 
Scotch river, where they catch the fish,” 
said wise Donnie. “But, gudeness! 
here’s me, and the schule begun! The 
switch will be waitin’ me!” And he 
was off in alarm. 

Wee Meggie still gazed on the flags, 
whispering to herself, and repeating the 
four letters which her young teacher 
had made for her. ‘O’. course,” she 
said, “Sandy Grey is far simpler than 
me. He canna’ even keep hissel’ clean ; 
and nabody ever saw Wee Meggie wi’ 
black face and hands. Now I mind 
what the menister said to Mistress Janet, 
when he laid his hand on my head after 
Mammy Jessie’s fun’ral. ‘She may ha’ 
nane o’ the world’s larnin’, puir innocent ; 
but the Lord can gie ye the muckle wis- 
dom.’ If I larn all these ones, and 
then read the big book, I’ll find it there; 
for the Lord made yon one wi’ his ain 
fing-er !” 

“What's this wonderfu’ talk comin’ 
fra yer lips, lambie ?”’ asked an old wo- 
man, who, with a huge bundle on her 
back, and a crutch under one arm, had 
been standing over her, and listening to 
her soliloquy. “The word o’ the Lord 
standeth sure, which said lang syne, ‘ He 
hath hidden these things from the wise 
and prudent, and hath revealed them 
unto babes,’ 0’ which ye’re ane. What 
was ye sayin’, Meggie?” 

“JT was e’en tellin’ mysel’ what the 
menister said to ye, Mistress Janet, the 
fun’ral-day, — that the Lord had power 
to gie the muckle wisdom to ane as sim- 
pleas mysel’. I’ve tolt it to mysel’ mon- 
ie a night when I’d be lyin’ wakfu’ wi’ 
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the achin’ shoulders. And, oh! Mistress 
Janet, do ye ken that Donnie Marchie 
has gi’en me the first end o’ the larnin’? 
The king o’ England, and even the Kirk 
menister, had to larn these sma’ crooket 
things afore he managed the book: and 
Donnie’s sure he can teach them to me; 
and then I can read, like dear Mistress 
Jessie, the.Word o’ the Lord, and ken, 
as she did, his voice, if he’ll ever be to 
ca’ me up yonder.” 

The woman who stood before her 
was Janet McVey, who had always been 
a good friend, but had felt powerless to 
do more than to pity and to love her. Ja- 
net was a lone body of about fifty years, 
who lived by herself in a comfortable 
garret in McKenzie’s Wynd, and reeled 
blue yarn for the weavers. Her occu- 
pation kept her face and hands, her cap 


and her garments, intensely blue, no 


matter what their original color was. 
This, to strangers, gave her a frightful 
appearance ; but, as she was a peace- 
maker and a burden-bearer, “‘ Blue Ja- 
net,” as she was always called, was held 
in great esteem among her ruder neigh- 
bors. 

Blue Janet was a patron of all the 
children in the wynd. In her small 
cupboard she always kept a brown 
earthen mug filled with molasses, and a 
spoon init. This she called ‘the bair- 
nies’ treacle.”” She had little money to 
spare for toys or “sweeties; ”’ but she did 
all she could for the amusement and 
happiness of the little ones. She made 
paper windmills for their out-of-door 
play; and, when they came to visit her, 
she entertained them with pleasant tales 
and with “a sup about ” from the brown 
mug, which was to them acup of nectar. 

Thus the kind woman had made her- 
self very popular among the little folks. 
As she daily passed through the wynd 
by help of her crutch, and bowed be- 
neath her load of yarn, the older ones 
would walk beside her, telling any little 
item of news they had from their school 
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or tneir home. Even the babies, who 
were often carried to her garret by their 
sisters, learned while very young to as- 
sociate her with the treacle-mug, and, 
when they saw her, would reach’ out 
their arms towards her, crying, ‘‘ Trea- 
cle, treacle! ” 

Wee Meggie had had more than her 
share of this delicacy; and, had Ja- 
net not feared offending her shrewder 
neighbors, she would have taken her 
home, and shared her pittance with her. 
As it was, the poor orphan received 
many a fresh apron, clean cap, and dain- 
ty bit, from her hand ; and many a time 
was she relieved by her of a heavy pail 
or a heavier baby. 

One day, soon after Meggie’s first 
lesson, as Janet turned out of the wynd 
into the public highway, half a dozen 
rude urchins were trying to upset the 
poor child’s pail of water, as they had 
done twice before, wetting her clothes, 
and forcing her to go back to the pump 
again. They now formed in a line, the 
_ first one keeping quite near the child, 

and crying out, “Wee granny, wee 
granny!” till, at a signal, the hinder- 
most gave his neighbor a push; and thus 
the whole line pitched forward against 
her, throwing her down, and overturning 
her pail. 

Unluckily for the evil-minded fellows, 
old Janet witnessed their last exploit ; 
and, laying down her burden of yarn, 
she sprang upon them ; and, before they 
could recover from their surprise, she 
had dealt her blows to the right and the 
left, till every one of them had rosy ears 
as well as blooming cheeks. 

“She’s daft, the auld blue body!” 
cried one. 

** Ca’ a police!” cried another. 

“ll tell my fayther!’? shouted a 
third. 

“Let’s pelt her wi’ stones, lads!” 
said the largest of the group. 

“Ye may do as ye like,” cried Janet 


as she folded, the frightened Meggie in 
her arms. “The police kens me, and 
he’ll soon settle ye! Go hame wi’ ye, 
ye hard-hearted lads, that dares to ‘tor- 
ment one o’ the Lord’s stricken ones! 
Go hame, and tell yer faythers and mith- 
ers, that, as they ha’ na gi’en ye the dose 
that Solomon ordered, I’ve done it for 
them! And, after this, do ye never 
dare to call yersels Scotch laddies; for 
yer ma sic a thing!” 

“We're a’ Scotch, as gude as yersel’, 
auld dame!” cried one of the lads, rub- 
bing his ears, ‘and were born in this 
town.” 

“Maybe ye war born here, — sma’ 
honor to the town, — but yer blood cam’ 
over the border! Sic like behavior 
comes not wi’ Scottish blood, I ken 
weel. Monie the time J hears that ‘a 
Scotch laddie’ has done this and that 
o’ evil; but, whin I tak’ pains to speer 
about it, I’m sure to larn there’s other 
blood in his veins, and not far back nei- 
ther. Na, na: ye, the strong that op- 
presses the weak, shall never boast 0’ 
Scottish blood!” 

And, leaving Meggie to watch her 
yarn, the kind creature ran off, and filled 
her pail anew; while the scattering boys 
shouted after her, “‘ Yon lass is a loon! 
She’s na wisdom at a’! She’s daft and 
cracket in the head!” 

That night, when all the yarn was 
reeled, and “the housie redde up,” Ja- 
net doffed her blue garments, put on 
her black Sunday things, and set off to 
call on her neighbors in the close; ex- 
pecting, naturally enough, that her mis- 
sion would be more successful for the 
change in herappearance : for, when di- 
vested of her strange hue, she was a 
fair-faced woman of real beauty. 

She told the tale of Meggie’s abuse 
to one after another; and all agreed 
it was “a sore pity the puirlass could 
na’ have some one hame and protector,” 
and each woman boasted of the great 
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sacrifices she herself had made for 
her. 

“ And ye’d let her gae, wud ye, and gie 
up a’ claim on her, if a decent, mitherly 
body could be found that wad tak’ her as 
ner ain, and send her whiles to the 
schule ?” asked Janet. 

“Ah, ay, surely I wad; but sic a 
oody could ne’er be found. People 
wha ha’ meat eno’ are na so fond o’ hay- 
in’ a puir innocent at their table.” 

When each of Meggie’s patrons had 
said something like this, Janet began 
again at the first house, and repeated 
her visits, saying, “I’ve found just the 
body wha has meat eno’, and is still 
fond o’ havin’ a puir innocent at her ta- 
ble; and that body’s mysel’.” 

Donnie’s mother rebelled at first, say- 
ing it was hardly fair, when the whole 
wynd had reared the lass, that any ove 
should take her, now that she had grown 
“unco’ usefu’,” and could more than 
earn her bread. 

“ Will ye tak’.her to yer arms in the 
fear o’ the Lord, and be a mither to her 
through weal and woe, good neebor ?” 
asked Janet. 

“Weel, na, not just quite that,” re- 
plied Donnie’s shrewd mother. “Ill 
gie her all the wark she can do; but ye’d 
surely never expect ane puir woman to 
feed and clothe the lassie, and withal 
nurse her if sick, and bury her when 
dead.” 

“Ay, yon is just what I’d expect, 
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THE full name of this man is Christian 
Increase Bountiful. His nativity —I 
mean his second birth — was in the lit- 
tle town of Frugality, in the county of 
Industry, and the state of Contentment. 
He built quite early a humble tenement 
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and what I’ do mysel’ if none hinders 
me,” said Janet, 

“Weel, weel, then maybe ye that has 
na husband to bid ye had as well do’t. 
But I’d still like her to walk Rob to 
sleep on the pave, and bring my water, 
and gie Donnie’s shoes a black whiles, 
as he never likes doin’ that hissel’.” 

“‘ Na, na, neebor; if she’s my bairn, 
she’ll be nabody’s drudge,” said Janet. 
“Rob may walk hissel’ to sleep; the gude 
man may bring yer water; and Donnie 
must be his ain boot-black.” 

“ Ah, weel, there’s na fightin’ agin 
fate,” replied Donnie’s mother; “and 
ye must e’en tak’ yer ain way wi’ the 
bairn, neebor.” 

“Thank ye, neebor,” said Janet ; “and 
as for Donnie, he’s a kind lad at heart, 
only a wee bit spoiltin the rearin’. He’s 
been kind to the lassie, teachin’ her the 
letters; and he may come to my bit 
roomie when he will, and ha’ a sup 0’ 
treacle and a chat wi’ Meggie. May 
the Lord reward ye for any mouthfu’ 
ye’ve gi’en the orphan, and ’bide in yer 
hame as well as in ours!” 

That night, Meggie, dressed in a clean 
cap and gown of Janet’s till smaller 
garments could be made for her, sat 
down by the peat-fire, and listened to her 
patron as she read and talked of Him 
who condescends to men of low estate; 
who gives to the humble poor his riches, 
and to the ignorant who seek it “the 
muckle wisdom.” 
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on Cross Street, near its junction with 
Crown. These streets meet, and form 
Victory Corner. His two nearest neigh- 
bors are Mr. Give-and-it-shall-be-Given 
and Mr. Godliness-is-great-Gain. 

He is a farmer by calling, anda thrifty 
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one. He plows and plants in early 
spring-time; yet his seed never rots in 
the ground, nor are its sproutings nipped 
by the frost nor blighted by mildew.’ In 
the autumn, he leaves liberally of the 
golden harvest for the gleaning of the 
poor. The first-fruits of the ingathering 
of his corn and wine and oil he devotes 
cheerfully to charity, storing the rest in 
his garner to hold and to use as a trustee 
for the Owner. 

He is sparing in his expenditures, ex- 
cept in appropriations for the intellectual 
and religious culture of himself and fam- 
ily. Here he is discreetly prodigal. He 
neither sells nor buys any thing at the 
marts of Vanity Fair. He transports his 
produce to the little city, Honesty-the- 
Best-Policy, which is not very far from 
Frugality, his native place, and is con- 
nected with it by Clear-Conscience Rail- 
way. Here he makes all his purchases 
and all his sales. 

He saves many littles for Christ’s use 
by declining the luxuries which fashion- 
able professors allow themselves ; for he 
finds a sweeter luxury and follows a di- 
viner fashion in lending what he saves 
to the Lord. Some of the conveniences 
and comforts which many count zecess?- 
ties he experiences greater comfort and 


a higher convenience in foregoing, un-— 


der the sweet constraints of love to 
Christ. 

Indeed, he is not able to see how that 
can be self-denial which crosses no car- 
nal desire, and which one does not feel 
as any deprivation. Hence he denies his 
pride, because it demands of him expen- 
ditures, which, though they may be com- 
mon in fashionable Christian society, he 
deems incongruous with the simplicity of 
the gospel. He denies his tastes where 
they would lead to what is merely orna- 
mental or fanciful or pleasurable, that 
his outlays may be freer for the substan- 
tial and useful. 

His appetites, when they crave what 
will not contribute to any real advantage, 
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he checks, employing the savings to in- 
crease the loaves and fishes which the 
Master is providing for his famishing 
poor. Such are the practical economics 
of the self-denying professor. 

His fundamental policy is a steadfast 
protestantism of benevolence against self- 
ishness, —the warfare of Christ in the 
soul against whatever opposes or would 
limit the universality and sovereignty of 
his sway. The apostle expresses the 
same principle when he says, ‘“‘ For the 
grace of God, that bringeth salvation, 
hath appeared to all men, teaching us, 
that, denying ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, 
and godly in this present world.” 

The essence of all ungodliness is self- 
indulgence or selfishness: its antagon- 
ism is this Christian selfdenial. 

-In regard tothe times in which this 
professor lived, there were some who 
thought that this strong pressure upon 
the natural inclinations and tastes is not 
required by the gospel, and is incompati- 
ble with its freedom. Let us see what 
the Master says : he is the infallible um- 
pire :— 

“Whosoever will come after me, let 
him deny himself, and take up his cross, 
and follow me.” And, “Ifany man come 
to me, and hate not his father and mother, 
and wife and children, and brothers and 
sisters, yea, and his own life also, he 
can not be my disciple.” This is the di- 
vine doctrine, and the condition of dis- _ 
cipleship. 

Who, then, can be his disciple? He 
only who maintains the conflict of holi- 
ness with sin in this’ process of self-de- 
nial; in whom the zew self, created by 
the Spirit, is continually denying the old 
and corrupt one “born of the flesh.” 
See the test applied by Him who gave it. 
A certain young Mr. Love-Money came 
and said unto him, “ Good Master, what 
shall I do that I may have eternal life ?” 
And he said unto him, “ Go and sell that 
thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou 
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shalt have treasure in heaven. But, 
when the young man heard that saying, 
he went away sorrowful; for he had 
great possessions.” 

His construction of the law allowed 
him to worship the idol enthroned in his 
heart. But here is an application which 
brings the test to the ruling passion. It 
requires him to give up the thing which 
he loves supremely, — perhaps the only 
thing which he would not barter for the 
hope of eternal life. This is the cross 
that he can not take up. It discloses to 
him the fact that he loves money more 
than his neighbor, more than God, more 
than his own soul. 

How sweet by the side of this self 
indulgence is the self-denial of the poor 
widow, Mrs. Give-all-her-Living! She 
was inextreme penury. Two mites con- 
stitute her entire treasurer If she gives 
these, she may suffer; yet she gives 
them freely: little as it is, it is dearer to 
God than all the mines of Ophir. Per- 
haps she afterwards earned four mites, 
and gave two more ; and then earned six, 
and gave four; and so always living on 
two, and giving the rest, till she finds it all 
gone before her to heaven, whither she 
is called to follow it. And what if she 
did suffer? It was in a divine patience, 
and for the noblest of objects. Besides, 
suffering is the badge of discipleship, and 
gives one, at last, the banner of victory. 

Mr. Withhold-more-than-is-Meet, who 
_ lives on Greenback Avenue, is a man of 
considerable note, and accounted an ex- 
cellent manager. He regards this style 
of giving as very improvident, and dam- 
aging to one’s prospects and fortune, 
and especially injurious to poor people 
and to feeble churches. 

But Mr. Bountiful can not understand 
how one can be harmed by giving in 
Christian charity, when giving makes 
him richer and happier. 

“Tve known many a church to die 
’cause it didn’t give enough,” said an elo- 
quent colored preacher; “but I never 
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knowed a church to die ’cause it gave 
too much. Dey don’t die dat way. 
Brederen, has any of you knowed a 
church to die ’cause it gave too much ? 
If you do, just let me know, and I’ll 
make a pilgrimage to dat church, and I’ll 
climb: by de soft light of de moon to its 
moss-covered roof, and I’ll stand dar, and 
lift up my hands to heaven, and say, 
‘Blessed are de dead dat die in de 
ordi? 

This spirit of self-denial is the purest 
approximation to the spirit of Christ. It 
is higherthan the love of money, broader 
than the love of kindred, stronger than 
the love of life, and sweet as the breath 
of heaven. With the apostles it allowed 
no compromise with selfishness, or con- 
cessions to the world. Without some- 
thing of this, they felt that they could not 
take the first step in following Him 
whose life was one protracted cross- 
bearing. They regarded ease, and love 
of the world, as turning away from, and 
even trampling on, the cross. 

And in this spirit they were eminent 
exemplifiers of the Christian doctrine, 
the vital center of which is the cross of 
Him, who, though rich, became poor, 
that he might make many rich. He who 
thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God made himself of no reputation. 
He became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross, whereon he tasted 
death for every man. 

How can such a self-denying teacher 
have other than self-denying disciples ? 
Were the demands of selfishness never, 
for one moment, able to turn the Master 
aside from his work? Looking unto 
him when tempted, the servant opposes 
to these demands the same firm denial. 
Selfishness claims of him an indulgence 
in ease and luxury incompatible with his 
character as a follower of Christ; and 
he denies it. It solicits him to avoid 
the reproach and suffering attendant on 
his purer and more elevated manner of 
life ; and he denies the solicitation. It 
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asks him to remove the offense of the 
cross by softening its doctrines into a 
practical admission that they are foolish- 
ness; and he opposes to the satanic 
temptation an unwavering denial. 

It offers a gratification to the fleshly 
appetites, which would weaken his men- 
tal and moral activity in the advancing 
Christian kingdom; and he denies it. 
It holds out lures to that parsimony 
which would so hoard his gains in new 
investments, that he would never have 
any spare change for charity; or it 
tempts to that prodigality which would 
squander them in tinselry and gewgaws 
or the gratification of appetite. Either 
of these would turn his means of good 
into ministers of sin and evi]; and he 
denies them all. 

Mrs. Follow-the-Fashions and Mrs. 
Show-off, who live in Indulgence Square, 
are not altogether pleased with Mr. and 
Mrs. Bountiful’s management. They 
speak of these Christian friends as be- 
hind the age in their views and their 
wardrobe, and withal as a little rusty. 
Mrs. Show-off whispers it to a few inti- 
mate friends as a spice of stinginess in 
Mrs. Bountiful to expend so little in 
frocks and fancies for her girls, and 
coats and caps and comfits for her boys. 

The Show-off children, little and large, 
at picnics, at church, and the Sabbath 
school, are always decorated like butter- 
flies and peacocks. They shun a little, 
and rather pity, the honey-bee plainness 
and simplicity of the Bountiful children, 
whose parents bestow their chief pains 
on enriching their minds with knowl- 
edge, and adorning their lives with the 
graces of piety. For these objects they 
spare no expense. Style, as an end, is 
to them nothing, — worse than nothing. 

The Show-off and Follow-the-Fashion 
households are amply supplied with 
flounces and furbelows; yet they are 
often pinched in other directions, and 
have very little to expend for solid im- 
provement. But glance into the Boun- 
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tiful home, and you will see books, 
maps, music, and every mark and means 
of Christian refinement and culture. 
By allowing less to ribbons and ruffles, 
sashes and style, they are able to expend 
more on these higher objects and nobler 
gratifications. 

All the people on Indulgence Square 
make the greatest account of fine feath- 
ers and fans, rings and ringlets: those 
on Cross Street make very little. Yet 
Mrs. Show-off, who is a member of the 
church, wonders that the Bountiful chil- 
dren enter so early on the new life ; while 
hers, who attend the same church, and 
are in the same Sabbath school, the 
older they grow, seem to be more spell- 
bound by the world, andefarther from the 
simplicity and beauty of holiness. But 
the difference in their mlanagement ex- 
plains the mystery. 

The Cross-street people are eccentric 
in still another way. Their donations 
in charity, from their economical and 
self-sacrificing habits, are always unusu- 
ally large. Their critics, on the other 
hand, are ordinarily absent from church 
on collection Sundays. And they are 
often absent from home, too, when it is 
known that the collector is to call ; or, if 
not, their subscriptions are most dimin- 
utively insignificant. So much does it 
cost them to keep up with fleet-footed 
fashion, that they have next to nothing 
for charity ; and their husbands are often 
obliged to borrow money in order to con- 
tinue their business. How marked the 
contrast in this to Mr. Bountiful! How 
estimable, in comparison, his eccentrici- 
ties! He shuns all this wasteful and 
self-indulgent ostentation. Itnever puts 
him in danger of bankruptcy. He looks 
to Jesus, and easily abjures it all ; and is 
more prosperous and useful and happy 
for the denial. He eats and drinks tem- 
perately, because he does neither for 
mere pleasure, but for health and the 
glory of Christ; and yet has a purer 
pleasure in both for his temperance. He 
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is clad in simple apparel as becometh 
godliness, and is far more tranquil and 
comfortable in thus doing than the slaves 
of despotic fashion. 

He looks to the cross, and beholds the 
one great Victim, an offering and sacri- 
fice unto God for the redemption of the 
world; and by every consideration of 
duty, gratitude, and love, he is impelled 
to lay upon the same altar his costliest 
offerings and his choicest treasures. 
Not to do something of this would be 
his most painful selfdenial; and the 
closer these self-denials come fo the 
heart, the higher rises their moral value 

i as testimonials of Christian love, and as 
means of a heavenlier elevation of soul. 

A rational desire for the glory of 
Christ, and the advancement of his king- 
dom, gradually destroys every vestige of 
selfishness. Such apostolic men lay 
their convenience and comfort and repu- 
tion and health, yea, and their own life 
also, upon the altar of sacrifice. “I 
protest,” says the apostle Paul, “I die 
daily.” ‘In labors more abundant, in 
stripes above measure, in deaths oft. Of 
the Jews five times received I forty 
stripes save one. Thrice was I beaten 
with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I 
suffered shipwreck, a night and a day 
have I been in the deep ; in journeyings 
often, in perils of waters, in perils of rob- 
bers, in perils by mine own countrymen, 
in perils by the heathen, in perils in the 
city, in perils in the wilderness, in perils 
in the sea, in perils among false brethren ; 
in weariness and painfulness, in watch- 
ings often, in hunger and thirst, in fast- 
ings often, in cold and nakedness.” 

Oh, how sublime is this tale of most 
glorious self-denial! What an epitome 
of his stern self-conflict in the prosecu- 
tion of his divine calling, and of his tri- 
umph ! 

It was a magnanimity of self-denial in 
Moses to refuse to be called the son of 
Pharaoh’s daughter; making himself heir 
to the reproach of Christ, and affliction 
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withthe people of God, rather than to 
the treasures of Egypt. It was self-de- 
nial in Abraham at the tenderest point — 
to lay his son, his only son Isaac, whom. 
he loved, upon the altar of sacrifice. It 
was self-denial in Gordon Hall to de- 
cline from the East-India Company a 
salary of ten thousand dollars to leave 
his missionary work for a few hours each 
day to act as their interpreter; but the 
practice of it gave him a divine peace, 
and a mighty power for good. 

It was an heroic self-denial in the 
.mother of John Wesley, who, when 
asked if she regretted devoting her son 
to such a life of toil and opposition and 
reproach, replied, “If I had ten sons, 
I would give them all to Christ in the 
same work.” 

“While I mused on these things,” 
said Mary Lyon, “my heart seemed 
ready to sink under its load; and I fled 
away to the cross of Christ, that there my 
weak and fainting spirit might find sup- 
port, comfort, and guidance. Then I 
looked up, and cried, ‘My Redeemer, 
make me to know the fellowship of thy 
sufferings ; make me conformable to thy 
death.’ Then, under the banner of the 
Saviour’s dying love, I felt it to be the 
most precious privilege in the universe 
to deny myself, to take up my cross, and 
to follow. the Lamb whithersoever he 
goeth.” 

Ah! it4s not so much a doctrine or 
sense of duty in such followers of Christ 
that occasions this abnegation of self, as 
it is a high Christian spontaneity which 
gives form and life to both doctrine and 
duty, and makes self-denial a part of 
one’s very being and blessedness. It 
proceeds not so much from the precept 
or example of their Master as from a 
divine ozeness with him, which destroys 
all wasteful and enfeebling influences, 
and brings the whole energies as a unit- 
power directly to the work of saving sin- 
ners, and to an heirship of all things 
with Jesus. For this they may be cast 
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out as “the filth of the world, and the 
offscouring of all things.” But they are 
not ashamed of the gospel, and they 
count the reproach of Christ greater 
riches than the treasures of Egypt. 
They take joyfully the spoiling of their 
goods, and cast a glorious contempt 
upon riches and reputation when these 
will not subserve their high design. 
Their fearlessness of death, and their 
defiant courage in assailing the powers 
of darkness, are only the purer forms of 
that divine life which in every true dis- 
ciple is the germ of martyrdom and of a 
celestial coronation. Whatever will not 
contribute to this end they pass by as 
worthless. Whatever tends to attract 
them from it, or enfeeble their powers 
of accomplishing it, they resist as 
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an enemy to themselves and their 
Lord. 

They can not help denying themselves, 
when not to do it is: to deny Christ. 
They can not help laboring to their ut- 
most, when labor has the noblest object 
and the richest reward. They can not 
help giving all their living, when they see 
so clearly that what they withhold for 
self-indulgence is lost, and only what is 
consecrated to Christ is secure and an 
augmenting treasure in heaven. To 
such disciples, when the harvest is so 
plenteous and the laborers are so few, 
ease and indulgence would be the heavi- 
est cross. To be compelled to stand as 
zdlers on the borders of the whitening 
field would be to them the’most cruel of 
all crucifixions.« 


” 
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FROM A SICK PREACHER. 


BY REV. C. H, SPURGEON. 


My brethren, I am quite out of order 
for addressing you to-night. I feel ex- 
tremely unwell, excessively heavy, and 
exceedingly depressed ; and yet I could 
not deny myself the pleasure of trying 
to say a few words to you. I have 
taken a text upon which I think I could 
preach in my sleep ; and I believe, that 
if I were dying, and were graciously led 
into the old track, I could, with my last 
expiring breath, pour out a heart full 
of utterance upon the delightful verse 
which I have selected. It happens to 
be the passage from which I first es- 
sayed to speak in public when I was but 
a boy of fifteen years of age; and I am 
sure it contains the marrow of what: 
have always taught in the pulpit from 
that day until now. The words are in 
the second chapter of the First Epistle 
of Peter, and the seventh verse: “Unto 
you, therefore, which believe, He is pre- 
cious.” 

The thought which I desire to bring 
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out into fullest relief is this, — that Jesus 
Christ is to-day continually precious to 
his people. The moment a soul be- 
lieves in Jesus, his sins are forgiven. 
Well, then, the precious blood that 
washes all sin away, —is not that done 
with? Oh, no! Unto you that be- 
lieve, though you*have believed to the 
saving of your soul, he is still precious ; 
for your guilt will return upon your con- 
science, and you will yet sin, being still 
in the body: but there is a fountain still 
filled with blood,.and thus unto you ex- 
perimentally the cleansing atonement is 
as precious as when you first relied upon 
its expiating power. Nay, Jesus is 
more precious to you now than wher 
first you were washed in his blood, and 
were made white as snow; for you know 
your own needs more fully, have proved 
more often the adaptation of his saving 
grace, and have received a thousand 
more gifts at his blessed hands. I do 
fear me that some Christians imagine, 
that, after believing, all is done; but my 
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Lord Jesus Christ is no old almanac, 
used up, and of no further service. He 
is not like the physic which I took 
months ago, which then healed me of 
my disease, so that now I can afford to 
put it on the shelf, and laugh at it: oh, 
no! he is still my divine medicine. 
Still I want him; still I havehim. If I 
believe in him, I feel I want him more 
than ever I did, and he is dearer to me 
than ever he was. If I needed him 
aforetime as a poor guilty sinner, I 
want him just as much as a poor needy 
saint, hanging upon his daily bounty, 
deriving life perpetually from his life, 
peace from the virtue of his precious 
blood, and joy from the outflowings of 
his love tome. Instead of Christ’s los- 
ing value to the believer, the pith of the 
text is this, —that you, believer, when 
you get Christ, and get what Christ 
bringeth to you, instead of esteeming 
him as though he were an empty vessel, 
out of which you had drained the last 
drop, you prize him more highly than 
«ver you did before. He is nota gold- 
mine worked out and exhausted, a field 
reaped of its harvest, or a vineyard 
where the grape-gleaning is done: he has 
‘still the dew of his youth, the fulness of 
his strength, the infinity of his wealth, 
the perfection of his power. 


Now, beloved, just for a minute or 
two, let us think how Christ is to-day 
precious to you. 

He is to-day precious to you because 
his blood even now this day is the only 
thing which keeps you from being a 
condemned sinner, exposed to the wrath 
of God. There has been enough sin 
upon your soul, my brother, my sister, 
this very day, to cast you into hell, if 
your Surety had not stood between you 
and God’s justice. You have been into 
no sinful company to-day; you have 
been in your Sunday-school class, and 
I have been in the pulpit: but, ah! my 
pulpit sins would have damned me to- 
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day if it had not been for that precious 
blood, and thy Sunday-school sins had 
shut thee up in hell if that dear Medi- 
ator had not stood between thee and 
God. So you see it is not the first day 
int which you believe in which he is 
precious to you; but right on still, as 
long as you are a sinner, the Interces- 
sor stands and pleads for you, evermore 
putting your sin away ; being yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever your Saviour, your 
shield, and your defense, and therefore 
evermore supremely precious. 
Remember, too, he is precious be- 
cause the only righteousness you have 
is still his perfect righteousness. That 
which pleads with God for you is not 
what you are, but what he is. You are 
accepted at this moment; but you are 
only accepted in the Beloved. You are 
not justified because you feel in a sweet 
frame of mind, or because your heart 
rejoices in the name of God. Oh, no! 
your acceptance is all in your great 
Surety; and if it could be possible that 
he and the entire system of his grace 
could be withdrawn, and covenant en- 
gagements abrogated, you would be as 
unacceptable as even lost spirits are, 
and would be, like them, for ever driven 
from the face and favor of God. Is he 
not then, as your accepted Substitute, 
at this hour most precious to you ? 
Beloved, let me tell you a secret. To 
many of you, there is as much in Christ 
undiscovered as you have already en- 
joyed. Your faith has only yet grasped 
Christ as saving you from going down 
to the pit, —Christ is precious to you 
so far ; but if your faith could even now 
comprehend the fact that you are one 
with Christ, are members of his body, 
of his flesh, and of his bones, that you are 
heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ, 
ah! then how doubly precious would Je- 
sus be! As surely as your faith grasps 
more, and becomes more capacious and 
appropriating, Christ will grow in pre- 
ciousness to you. I am persuaded that 
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there is a meaning in these words which 
the whole of God’s saints have not yet 
been able to discover, — a deep, mysteri- 
ous preciousness of Jesus, only to be 
known by a close and intimate acquaint- 
ance with him such as falls to the lot of 
few. ‘Unto you that believe,” —just 
in proportion as you believe, the larger, 
the stronger, the deeper, the purer, the 
sublimer, the more full-grown, your faith, 
the more unto you Jesus Christ is pre- 
cious. Ask, then, for more faith, that 
Jesus may be more precious to you; and 
God grant it to you, for his name’s 
sake ! 

Thus much on that point. Now a 
few words on another. Because Fesus 
zs precious to believers, he efficaciously 
operates upon them. The preciousness 
of Christ is, as it were, the leverage of 
Christ in lifting up his saints to holiness 
and righteousness. 

Let me show youthis. The man who 
trusts Christ values Christ. That which 
I value I hold fast. Hence our valuing 
Christ helps us to abide steadfast in 
times of temptation. The world saith 
to a Christian, “ Follow me, and I will 
enrich thee.” — ‘“ Nay,” saith the Chris- 
tian: “thou canst not enrich me. ~ I 
have Christ, and I am rich enough.” 
“Follow me,” saith the world, “and I 
will bless thee. I will give thee the de- 
lights of the flesh.” — “ Nay,” saith the 
heart: ‘thou canst not bless me; for 
these things are accursed, and would 
bring me sorrow, and not pleasure. Je- 
sus Christ is my pleasure ; and to love 
him, and to do his will, is my joy.” Do 
you not see, the greater your value of 
Christ, the greater your strength against 
temptation? Although the Devil may 
tempt you with this and that, yet, Jesus 
Christ being more precious than all 
things, you say, “Get thee behind me, 
Satan: thou canst not tempt me while 
Christ is dear to my spirit.” Oh! may 
you have a very high value of Christ, 
that thus you may be kept firm in the 
day of temptation! 
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Notice further: this valuing of Christ 
helps the believer to make sacrifices. 
Sacrifice-making constitutes a large part 
of any high character. He who never 
makes a sacrifice in his religion may 
shrewdly suspect that it is not worth 
more than his own practical valuation 
of it. When aman hath a very impor- 
tant document about him, on which de- 
pends his title to his estates, if a thief 
should try to take it from him, he will 
suffer the thief to tear away his gar- 
ments, to rob him of any thing he has 
except his treasure, that he takes care 
to hold fast as long as he can. Indian 
messengers, when intrusted with jewels, 
have been known to swallow them to 
preserve them from robbers, and to al- 
low themselves to be stripped naked of 
every rag they wore; but they would not 
lose the jewel with which their prince 
had intrusted them. So the Christian 
will say to the world, ‘Take away my 
fortune, take away my livelihood, take 
away my good name, if thou wilt, O ly- 
ing world ! but, despite all, I will retain 
my Saviour ; for he is precious.” Skin 
for skin ; yea, all that a man hath willhe 
give for Christ; and he never will or 
can give Christ up if Christ be precious 
tohim. See, then, that believing in Je- 
sus makes him precious ; and his being 
precious helps us to make sacrifices 
most cheerfully for his dear sake. 

Moreover, brethren, this valuing of 
Christ makes us jealous against sin. 
“What!” say we, “does Jesus Christ 
deign to live under my roof? Then, while 
he lives in my heart, I will give no roost- 
ing-place to any foul bird of sin that 
might begin hooting in his ear. No! 
ye enemies of Christ, begone, begone, 
begone! My Beloved shall have the 
best chamber of my spirit, undefiled by 
your filthy feet.” We are afraid lest we 
should do any thing to grieve the heav- 
enly Lover of our souls: this makes us 
keep our garments white, and pick our 
steps through this miry world. Hence 
a right valuing of Christ promotes di- 
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rectly the highest degree of sanctifica- 
tion. He who loves the Redeemer best 
purifies himself most, even as his Lord 
is pure. 

Beloved, high valuing of Christ helps 
the Christian in the selection of his 
associates in life. If I hold my divine 
Lord to be precious, how can I have 
fellowship with those who do not esteem 
him? You will not find a man of re- 
fined habits and cultured spirits happy 
amongst the lowest and most illiterate. 
Birds of .a feather flock together. 
Workers and traders unite in companies 
according to their occupations. Lovers 
of Christ rejoice in lovers of Christ, 
and they delight to meet together; for 
they can talk to each other of things in 
which they are agreed. I would recom- 
mend you to choose the church of which 
you would be a member, and the pastor 
whom you would hear, by this one 
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thing, — by how much of Christ there is 
in that church, and how much of the 
savor of Christ there is in that minis- 
try. Oh! itis ill of a child of God to 
be enchanted by mere rhetoric. As 
well might you choose a table to feast 
at merely on account of the knives and 
forks or the polish of its mahogany. 
You require food for the soul; and there 
is nothing that will long feed a true 
heart but Jesus Christ, who is the meat 
and the drink of his people. Love to 
Christ soon makes a Christian discon- 
tented with mere oratory. He can not be 
satisfied even with the best doctrine apart 
from Jesus. “They have taken away 
my Lord,” saith he, “and I know not 
where they have laid him.” I must 
hear about Jesus: and, if that silver bell 
does not ring, then all the rest may 
chime as they may; but my ear is at un- 
rest until I hear that celestial sound. 
Sword and Trowel. 


A REFORMATION PICTURE. 


BY REY. H. MERLE D’AUBIGNE. 


In the street which lay between the 
two gates of the law-courts in Paris, 
there was a shoemaker’s shop. On en- 
tering it, no one was seen but a poor 
hunchback, crippled in all his limbs ex- 
cept the tongue and the arms. This 
paralytic creature was the shoemaker’s 
son, and by name Bartholomew. 

“ Alas!” said his father, Robert Mi- 
fon, to those who expressed their com- 
passion at the sight, “he was not always 
so: he was quite another person in his 
youth, endowed with excellent gifts both 
of body and mind.” 

In fact, Bartholomew was once the 
handsomest man of the parish, very 
clever, and full of liveliness and imagi- 
nation. He had abused these gifts: he 
had followed his impassioned disposition, 
and had launched into life, indulging in 
all the lusts of youth, in foolish amours, 
and other kinds of irregularities, with 


which so many willingly defile them- 
selves. Continually carried away by his 
impetuous temper, he equally courted 
pleasures and quarrels: he rushed into 
the midst of the strife as soon as any dis- 
cussion arose, and displayed unparal- 
leled temerity in all his disputes. He ~ 
got up balls and concerts, despised the 
things of God, turned the priests into 
ridicule, and laughed at pious men. 
Everybody in the quarter talked of Bar- 
thelot (as he was called) and of his ex- 
ploits, —-some with admiration, others 
with fear. All the young men looked up 
to him as their leader, 

One day, while giddily indulging in 
his ordinary diversions, he met with a 
fall, and broke his ribs. As he would not 
apply any remedy, the mischief grew 
worse: the various parts of his body 
“died little by little,” and he was entirely 
paralyzed. What a change in his life! 


A REFORMATION 


Poor Bartholomew, who had been so 
proud of his beauty, now weak, broken 
down, deprived of the use of his limbs, 
unable any more to associate with his 
friends, was obliged to keep in his fa- 
ther’s shop all day long. He was deeply 
distressed, not only by the severe pains 
he suffered, but most by the sight of his 
deformity. Sitting near the window, he 
had no other amusement than to watch 
the passers-by; and his temper being still 
the same, or rather soured by his misfor- 
tunes, he was not sparing of his sar- 
casms. One day, seeing one of the evan- 
gelicals pass the shop, he began to in- 
sult him, and “to scoff at the terrible 
majesty of God.” 

“ Holloa, Lutheran!” he called out, 
adding all sorts of taunts. 

The Christian stopped: he was 
touched when he saw the pitiful condi- 
tion of the wretched individual who in- 
sulted him, and, going up to him, said 
affectionately, — 

“Poor man, why do you mock at the 
passers-by? Do you not see that God 
has dent your body in this way in order 
to straighten your soul?” 

These simple words struck Milon: 
he had never thought that his sow was 
dent as well as his body. 

“ Can it be true,” he asked, “that God 
has made these misfortunes fall on me in 
order to reform his misguided creature ?” 

He lent an ear to the Lutheran, who 
spoke with him, and gave him a New 
Testament, saying, “ Look at this book, 
and a few days hence you will tell me 
what you think of it.” 

Milon took the gospel; opened it ; and 
“having begun,” says the chronicler, 
“to taste the fruit of this reading, he 
continued atit nightand day.” This lit- 
tle volume was enough for him: he had 
no need of any teacher. The word of 
the Lord pierced to the bottom of his 
heart,;and his past life terrified him. 
But the gospel consoled him: “it was 
to him like a loud trumpet, sounding the 
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praise of the. grace of Christ.’ Milon 
found the Saviour. 

“Mercy has been shown me,” he said, 
“in order that the love of God, which 
pardons the greatest sinners, should be 
placed as on a hill, and be seen by all 
the world.” 

He had now a curb that restrained 
him, and prevented him from ‘indulging 
in abuse, quarrels, bickerings, squab- 
bles, and contentions.” The wolf had 
becomealamb. Bartholomew imparted 
the riches he had found in the book of 
God to his father, to the other members 
of his family, and to all the customers 
who visited the shoemaker’s shop. 
There was not a room in Paris that af- 
forded a spectacle at once so interesting 
and so varied. = , 

Bartholomew’s Christian charity be- 
came as inexhaustible as his worldly 
skill had once been fertile in inventing 
amusements. He devoted entirely to 
God the restless activity he had lavished 
on the world. At certain hours of the 
day, the poor young man, “unequaled 
in the art of writing,” would collect the 
children of his neighborhood round his 
bed, and dictate to them a few words of 
the Bible, teaching them how to form 
their letters properly. At other times he 
thought of the necessities of the poor, 
and labored diligently with his own hands. 
“Etching with aquafortis on knives, 
daggers, and sword-blades,” he executed 
many unusual things for the goldsmiths. 
He spent the proceeds of his labor in 
supporting several needy persons who 
possessed a knowledge of the gospel. 
He had also a fine voice, and played on 
several instruments “with singular 
grace.” Accordingly, every morning 
and evening, he consecrated to the praise 
of the Lord those gifts which he had for- 
merly dedicated to pleasure, accompa- 
nying himself as he sang psalms and 
spiritual songs. 

People came from all quarters to this 
shop, which was situated in the center 
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of Paris. Some came “ by reason of the 
excellent and rare things he did ;”’ others 
“visited him to hear his singing.” A 
large number were attracted by the great 
and sudden change that had taken place 
in him. “If God has bestowed these 
gifts on me,” said the poor paralytic, 
“itis to the end that his glory should 
be magnified in me.” He meekly taught 
the humble to receive the gospel; and, 
if any hypocrites presented themselves, 
“he took them aside, and launched on 
them the thunderbolts of God.” In 
short, “his room was a true school of 
piety; day and night re-echoing with the 
glory of the Lord.” 

Some time after this, a placard against 
the mass, written by Farel, was sent to 
Paris, and posted up all over the city. 
It produced a great sensation among the 
people. The doctors of the Sorbonne 
were ina fury. The wrath of the king 
was specially roused by one of the pla- 
cards being stuck on his bedroom-door. 
The king and parliament ordered all the 
evangelicals to be seized ; and Morin — 
the lieutenant-criminal, a great opponent 
of the religious movement, and a man of 
very dissolute type, of rare audacity in 
catching criminals, and remarkable sub- 
tlety in entrapping them in their answers 
— set to work to secure the circulators of 
the placard and the friends of the reform. 

If there was one man in Paris who 
could not be suspected of having fixed up 
the placards, it was the poor paralytic: 
he could hardly leave his bed. That 
was of no consequence; and Barthol- 
omew Milon was one of the first toward 
whose house Morin turned his steps. 
He had had him in his prisons before 
this ; “ but,’ says the “ Book of Martyrs,” 
“the Lord had delivered him to make 
him serve for the consolation of His peo- 
ple in this bitter season.” The lieuten- 
ant-criminal knew the shoemaker’s shop 
very well: it was noted down in his 
books. He entered, like one out of his 
mind and foaming with rage, into the 
room where Barthelot was lying. 
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“Come, get up!” he cried, looking 
fiercely at him. 

Bartholomew, “not being terrified by 
the hideous face of the tyrant,” replied 
with a sweet smile, — 

“ Alas! sir, it wants a greater master 
than you to make me rise.” 

“ Take the fellow away,” said the brute 
to his creatures; and, after ordering them 
to carry with them a piece of furniture 
in which the paralytic kept his papers, 
he continued his inglorious campaign. 

In prison, the poor paralytic remained 
as calm as in his father’s shop: he was 
even calmer. Formerly, when friends 
or kindred well accustomed to lift him 
had taken him in their arms, he had cried 
with the pain he felt in every limb. But 
now, in prison, he bore it all without 
pain, and “the roughest handling seemed 
tender.” Receiving unknown strength 
from God, he was tranquil and joyiul 
under tribulation. That holy patience 
spread peace in the hearts of his com- 
panions in misfortune. ‘It is impossi- 
ble to tell the consolation he afforded 
them.” They all found themselves in a 
dark road which led toa cruel death; but 
this poor man walked before them like a 
torch, to guide and gladden them with its 
soft light. 

The day of trial arrived. It was the 
toth of November, a fortnight after the 
placards. The king’s advocate in his 
scarlet robes called for a severe sentence. 
The poor paralytic could not be accused 
of running about the city to fasten up the 
handbills: he was convicted all the same 
of having some at his father’s shop. 
Justice was at once prompt and cruel. 
These virtuous men (there were six oth- 
ers tried with Milon) were all condemned 
to have their property confiscated, to do 
public penance, and to be burnt alive at 
different places and on different days. 

On the 13th of November, three days 
after the sentence, one of the turnkeys 
entered the cell of the paralytic, and, lift- 
ing him in his arms like a child, carried 
him to a tumbril. The procession then 
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took its way towards the Greve. As he 
passed before his father’s house, Milon 
greeted it with a smile. He reached the 
place of execution, where the stake had 
been prepared. 

“Lower the flames,” said the officer in 
command: “the sentence says he is to 
be burnt at a slow fire.” 


This was a cruel prospect. Still he 
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uttered none but words of peace. The 
enemies of the Reformation who sur- 
rounded the burning pile listened to the 
martyr with surprise and respect. The 
evangelicals were deeply moved, and ex- 
claimed, — 

“ Oh, how great is the constancy of 
this witness to the Son of God, both in 


his life and in his death !” 
Our Own Fireside. 


THOUGHTS. 


FAREWELL, Old Year! the rustle of whose garment, 
Fragrant with memory, I still can hear: 

For all thy tender kindness and thy bounty 
I drop my thankful tribute on thy bier. 


What is in store for me, brave New Year, hidden 
Beneath thy glistening robe of ice and snows? 

Are there sweet songs of birds, and breath of lilacs, » 
And blushing blooms of June’s scent-laden rose? © 


Are there cold winds and dropping leaves of autumn, 
Heart-searching frosts, and storm-clouds black and drear ? 
Is there a rainbow spanning the dark heaven? 
Wilt thou not speak and tell me, glad New Year? i) 


As silent art thou of the unknown future 

As if thy days were numbered with the dead ; 
Yet, as I enter thy wide-open portal, 

I cross thy threshold with glad hope, not dread. 


To me no pain or fear or crushing sorrow 

Hast thou the power without A/zs will to bring ; 
And so I fear thee not, O untried morrow! 

For well I know my father is thy King. 


If joy thou bringest, straight to God, the giver, 
My gratitude shall rise ; for ’tis his gift: 

If sorrow, still, ’mid waves of Grief’s deep river, 
My trembling heart I’ll to my Father lift. 


If.life’s full cup shall be my happy potion, 

With thankful joy I’ll drink the precious draught ; 
If death, my waiting soul across Life’s ocean 

But little sooner to my home ’twill waft. 


So, hope-lit New Year, with thy joys uncertain, 
Whose unsolved mystery none may foretell, 
I calmly trust my God to lift thy curtain: 
Safe in his love, for me ’twill all be well. Jane D: 
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A MOTHER’S STORY, 


AS TOLD BY SOME EXTRACTS FROM AN OLD JOURNAL. 


PART I. 


CHAPTER I. 


SuNDAY Tahsmate, Dec. 1, A.D. 1801. 

THIS evening, my son Elias came to 
me, apart from his brothers, and, af- 
ter standing beside me a moment in 
silence, asked, with earnest, sorrowful 
face, if I would write down on paper, for 
his own keeping, his father’s last words 
to him. I can not tell why the child 
made the request; but perhaps he feels 
the ngtural lightness of boyish spirits 
rising fast again from the heavy sorrow 
that fell upon them four weeks since, 
and with a tender, thoughtful heart, fears 
to lose the impressions and resolves of 
that sad hour. 

While writing those precious words 
for my son, I thought it might be a com- 
fort anda help to me also to have re- 
corded here my dear husband’s last 
directions and encouragements to me, 
lest in the lapse of years, or the press- 
ure of business and cares, they should 
ever be less distinctly remembered, or 
less frequently referred to. I would 
have them the law of my conduct, next 
to the Holy Scriptures. As I went to 
him, living, for counsel and cheer, so 
now I may come here, and read over for 
my general help in the conduct of life 
the words that he left when dying. 

It may be well also, since I shall 
have need to walk with thought and cir- 
cumspection, to put down here from 
week to week, or from month to month, 
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some record of what I have in the 
meanwhile done or experienced ; for 
then, thinking it over and summing it 
up, I can both judge my actions, and 
study, from what befalls me, what God 
would have me learn. 

Let me review that afternoon, so 
dreadful, and yet so sweet and precious 
compared with the desolation of the 
days that came afterward. When my 
husband’s crushed and mangled body 
was brought to our door, in the first 
shock of fright and distress I was 
near falling to the ground; but the 
sound of his voice was so wonderfully 
cheerful and natural, that its tones re- 
assured me, and gave me strength. And 
when I looked in his face, and saw it, 
though pale, so animated and composed, 
I could scarcely believe the accident se- 
rious. All say his calmness and self-for- 
getfulness were wonderful. When they 
lifted off the heavy timbers that crushed 
him so cruelly, he seemed to feel no 
fear, nor to regard his pain. He direct- 
ed the frightened, awkward men how to 
raise and bear him home, and what mes- 
sage should be sent to us. His mind 
was calm and active, and all his thoughts 
were for us. 

His composure is not wonderful to 
me; forit might well be so with so good 
aman. I can see, that in the moment 
when he fell, prostrated by the heavy 
blow, and in the long hour of suffering 
before they released him, he realized 
his fate; knew that God had called him 
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to a higher life ; and, surrendering him- 
self to the trust in Christ that was al- 
ways so strong in him, felt no more care 
except for our grief and loss. Himself 
he put in God’s hands, and gave to us 
the last moments of his consciousness. 
His mind was very busy. He scarce 
ceased his earnest speaking in direction 
and encouragement till breath failed him, 
and his lips grew cold in death. He 
said, as he held my hand in his, that it 
was as though he were suddenly called 
to go upon a long journey, and must 
arrange for us as well as he could till 
we were sent for to meet him; and he 
bade me listen with a quiet mind. I 
thank God that I could so listen. My 
husband’s cheerfulness and calmness 
had such an effect, that, from the first 
shock to his death, all who were about 
him acted without agitation. There 
was no lamentation or wailing, but ra- 
tional fortitude and submission: and 
even peace seemed for the time to be 
diffused among us all; so that those dy- 
ing-hours seem sweet and blessed to 
look back upon. 

He put all that is left of our little 
property, — now that the mill is gone, — 
the homestead, and the few acres of the 
farm, into my hands, to be at my own 
disposal. He gave me many minute 
directions about the farming, which I 
have written down elsewhere. In man- 
aging the property, and in all other per- 
plexities, he told me never to fear trust- 
ing my own judgment. He said that 
since no one but myself could know all 
the circumstances and all the interests 


involved in the affairs committed to my - 


hand, so no one, ever so disinterested or 
wise, could be as competent to judge 
aright as myself; and that, in the mat- 
ters God had committed to me, I must 
act at my own discretion, not seeking to 
shift the burden of responsibility upon 
others. It was a good thought, and I 
have found its protection already: so 
many out of true kindness and com- 
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passion, but not always wisely, are 
ready to plan for the fatherless and the 
widow. Though my husband’s wish 
that we should keep this home was well 
known, one good neighbor has already 
urged me to sell all I have, and go to 
the city to keep boarders, where, she 
says, I can not only make a better living 
myself, but find more profitable places 
for my sons as they grow up. And an- 
other friend has told me, with enthusi- 
asm, of the new country far West, in 
Ohio, where she thinks there would be 
such a suitable field for the boys to 
commence life. It might have trou- 
bled me to feel that I ought to consider 
such suggestions, but for my husband’s 
words. But, as it seems to me that un- 
known places. and new ways of life 
could not be safer and easier than those 
to which we are accustomed, I am not 
afraid to decide, that, with God’s help, I 
will try to provide for my family here. 
My husband spoke of our children 
one by one. He said of Isaac, that he 
would give me little anxiety; that he 
would be always truthful and upright; 
and that, when the grace of God had 
enlarged and enlightened his mind, I 
should see his faults, his haste to judge 
others, and his jealous readiness to take 


offense at seeming slights, pass away. 


Jacob, he said, if I could only teach 
him unworldliness and truth, would 
hardly need any other education. He 
bade me never again be troubled about 
Elias, as I have sometimes foolishly 
been, because the child seemed so slow 
of mind (for the heart is more than 
the head); and he is so loving and do- 
cile, his father thought he would one day 
be, of all my children, my special stay 
and comfort. As for James, my hus- 
band charged me not to let him grow 
unmanly because he is sickly and timid, 
and loves so much better to stay in the 
house with his mother than to find pleas- 
ure out of doors with his brothers. 
He said too much care would weaken, 
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not strengthen, his health; and that he 
must be taught that his part in life 
might be to act and to fight, not simply 
to suffer and submit, as his natural in- 
clination makes it so easy for him to do. 

But when my dear husband came to 
speak of our youngest, boisterous little 
Sam, who fills the house with noise and 
merriment, and Davy, with his sweet 
face and strange baby-sayings, his heart 
almost failed him. They were the pet 
lambs of his flock; and to leave them 
fatherless was so hard! There was a 
struggle in his mind before he could tell 
me that he was content to leave them 
in God’s care. He had looked forward 
with joy to the pride and pleasure of 
seeing his boys grow to be men; but 
all that, he said, was a little thing to give 
up, seeing what promises for them had 
been made us, and the joy we have in 
knowing that our children are God’s 
more than ours, and their care and dis- 
cipline more in his hands than in ours. 
He said this must be my comfort if ever 
my labor seemed not to have the right 
effect: that the rod of correction which 
is sufficient to drive away a child’s folly 
can not always be held by an earthly 
parent; and that I must especially think 
of this if ever I should see my sons 
growup to manhood, and get beyond the 
reach of my reproof and authority while 
yet imperfect in character and erring in 
will. They can never get beyond God’s 
reach: what I am not sufficient for he 
will perform. 

He told me never to forget that I am 
to have my wishes for them instructed 
by God’s will. He knew how earnestly 
I had wished, and how we had indeed 
expected to afford them, the advantages 
of schools and college ; but he saw that 
his death would thwart those plans, and 
he did not want me to vex myself with 
vain regret. He knew I should grieve, 
too, if they must be sent early away 
from home ; or even if, while here, they 
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must find their home-comforts, their 
clothing and fare, plainer and scantier 
than those to which they have been ac- 
customed. Out of none of these cir- 
cumstances, he reminded me, are the 
issues of life. If I can submit to let 
God give and withhold at his pleasure, 
while my chief longing is that my chil- 
dren’s Aear¢s shall be good and upright, 
and full of his grace, then a great part 
of my burden is gone. 

In regard to my general conduct with 
the boys, he bade me trust them much, 
and be sure that they would prove trust- 
worthy. He said I need not be afraid 
to yield them the largest liberty in things 
innocent ; and that though, in matters of 
right and wrong, I must be firm, in mat- 
ters of expediency only, when their judg- 
ment differed from mine, I had better 
use influence, but not authority. He 
bade me maintain toward them a respect 
not out of place from a parent to a child; 
remembering that they were rational, 
thinking beings, with minds weak and 
inexperienced and untrained indeed, 
but whose convictions are not to be en- 
tirely trodden upon and despised. He 
counseled me to cherish the charity 
which hopeth all things and believeth 
all things, which he thought, strange to 
say, parents oftenest forget, in hasty 
disappointment or anxious fear, to exer- 
cise toward their children. Indeed, I 
would not like, through undue anxiety, 
to be led into that sin. 

And when he had said all this, talking 
low and eagerly, he told me how strong 
his own faith was for the children. He 
knew that God would keep his covenant. 
Afterward, when he called them all to 
his bedside, and spoke so tenderly and 
sweetly to them, and kissed and blessed 
them all, he told them that he knew he 
was sure that he should meet them every 
one in heaven. He spoke with such 
conviction and gladness, that my heart 
leaped for joy even in that sorrowful 
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hour. I, too, will take hold of my hus- 
band’s hope, and cling to it till my dy- 
ing day. 

But, while I write what he said to me 
as the guardian of his children, let me 
not forget what he said to me as his 
wife, his nearest, dearest friend. 

Standing in sight of that eternal 
world, where our companionship, ended 
here, can alone be renewed, he seemed 
to lose sight of all but my spiritual wel- 
fare. And I, too, had at that houra 
clear view of how momentary, how triv- 
ial, were all experiences, compared with 
the advancement of that. It seemed as 
if he could not find words earnest 
enough to express his longing, that, in 
the pressure of cares and labors, I should 
never forget that inner life where the 
soul is hid with Christ in God. Into 
that withdrawn sanctuary, holy and 
peaceful, he bade me faithfully keep an 
open entrance, and there retreat often 
to drink at the fresh springs of grace 
that Christ will cause to well up in its 
recesses. There shall I find comfort in 
loneliness, wisdom in perplexity; thence 
shall I go on, perfecting holiness in the 
fear of God; thence rise from strength 
to strength, be changed from glory to 
glory, till at last I shall not fail to wear 
that likeness my husband has gone to 
put on. 

O my husband! while I thank God 
for the deathless love out of which your 
true words were spoken, I will pray that 
they shall not be in vain. I did neglect 
that spiritual life. It was not chiefly in 
Christ that I sought joy and safety. 
While my dear husband was with me, 
I rejoiced in his society and prosperity. 
I leaned upon him, hoped in him. Every 
day, more willfully and blindly, I was lay- 
ing up my treasure upon earth. It has 
been swept away. It will be given back 
to me, — that part of it which was really 
gold, — purified and refined, when I am 
made fit to receive it. Meantime, let me 
draw nearer to Christ than I have ever 
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done before. Let me beseech him to 
go with me through the years that look 
rough and dreary as they stretch out 
before me. My children will make in 
them some pleasure and interest for me; 
but their best brightness, dear Saviour, 
let me ever look to find in thee. 


CHAPTER II. 


Sunpay Evenine, Dec. 15. 

WE have hada happy evening. After 
supper, we gathered around the fire ; and 
the boys made it high and bright, so 
that we did not need to light the candle. 
The full moon, too, shone through the 
window, and made squares of silver 
upon the floor. My heart was full of 
trouble and regret at first, because I 
knew not howto make the time as pleas- 
ant and profitable as the father used to 
do. He had always something to tell 
which took hold upon the interest of 
all; something which he had perhaps 
laid up in the course of the week espe- 
cially for this hour; some bit of his- 
tory, or account of what was happening 
in our own or foreign lands, or some 
adventure of missionary or traveler. 
This would awaken thought, and draw 
forth questions among the children: 
and as the conversation passed on free- 
ly in such directions as the impulse, now 
of one, now of another, gave it, the va- 
rious characteristics and desires and 
aims of each were revealed ; and there 
was an opportunity for the wise and lov- 
ing father to correct that which was 
faulty, and enlighten ignorance. And, 
as the thought of God was all-pervad- 
ing in his mind, it was natural and ne- 
cessary for him to give the talk a reli- 
gious tone, that never made it, even to 
the little ones, the less exciting and 
pleasant. 

But the thought grieved me that my 
mind is not stored as was his, and that 
it had been all the week confined within 
the narrow sphere of home, and filled 
with the little round of home duties 
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and cares. And I feel some of the bit- 
terness of that grief in my heart now. 
It is better for me not to think of my 
incapacity, but of God’s capacity. 

The children diverted me then from 
my regret. Little Davy went to exam- 
ine the bright patches of moonlight 
which lay on the floor. He put his 
hands upon them to see whether the 
white part was like the rest of the sur- 
face ; and then stepped cautiously upon 
them from one square to another, as if 
still doubting whether they would bear 
his weight. Then Elias, who watches 
him more like a gentle sister than a 
rough boy, directed his attention through 
the window to the great round moon 
from which the brightness came. Davy 
rested his chin upon the window-sill, and 
gazed with solemn, wonderingeyes. At 
last he said eagerly, and with an up- 
ward gesture of his little hand, “I'd 
like to be up there!” 

“Would you look down and see us 
then, Davy ?” asked his brother. 

“No, no!” he said swiftly: “I would 
look up, and.see God.” 

“ Mother,” said Jacob to me in a low 
tone, “what strange things our Davy 
does say!” 

I reminded him how God’s invisible 
existence has often seemed to trouble 
the child. When he hears of his omni- 
presence, of heaven, of the angels, and 
of the ministers of evil, he will endeavor 
to picture them so definitely in his fancy, 
and will speak so strangely of them, I 
hardly dare to talk about them to him 
as to the rest. It seems better to try 
and fix his thoughts upon duty, obedi- 
ence, and truth, than to let them dwell 
upon the mysteries not yet revealed. 
I told Jacob I thought it very natural 
that a little child should think, if he 
could mount to some higher, brighter 
standing-place, he might catch a glimpse 
of the hidden glory of which he had 
heard so much. The thought seemed 
to me a beautiful one, and I was glad 
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to dwell upon it for the children’s sake. 
I took Davy in my lap; and I told him 
he must keep on wishing to see God 
more than his mother or his brothers, 
or any friend on the earth. And I told 
him he could not reach the moon to 
look away into the heaven of heavens 
in the search; but that, while he lived 
here, he would be mounting steps into 
new worlds, where he could see farther 
and more plainly every year of his life; 
and that, as he ascended every one, he 
must look more earnestly, and then, 
more surely than if he could reach the 
moon or the stars to gaze, he would 
every year catch a little anda little more 
of God’s brightness, until the last step 
lifted him farther than we could tell, and 
brought him to see God as he is. 

Of course, I had to explain all this in 
the simplest language, and to dwell 
upon it at length to make the thought 
pleasing and intelligible even to the 
older children. But I do, not think the 
pains and contrivance I took to do it 
were lost; for the thought seemed to im- 
press them. Children will perceive and 
enjoy truth shown by a figure, that they 
would accept in no other way; and 
when, as was perhaps the case with 
Davy, they are too young to take the 
meaning we would so explain, their 
minds will hold the pleasing illustration 
until after-years come and teach its 
meaning over again. 

If the little fellow has gone to bed 
with the thought in his mind that some 
future year, not far off, is going to bring 
him in reality to solid stone steps, which 
it is to be his business to spend his life 
in climbing, looking up to the sky with 
his mortal eyes to catch the glimpse of 
a bright and awful face that will actually 
get more and more visible, let him hold 
it for a year or two in wondering or 
disbelief. He will remember it till he 
understands it. He might hold a vision 
of his future far less profitable. 

I set the children to recalling verses 
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from the Bible where good men had ex- 
pressed a purpose or longing, like Davy’s, 
to “look up and see God.” It interest- 
ed them ; and it gratified and comforted 
me to see how ready their memories 
were, and how well stored with the 
words of Scripture. 

But, while the rest were thus occupied, 
Elias grew silent. At last he came and 
laid his head upon my shoulder, and I 
saw that he was crying softly. 

“What is the matter, dear boy?” I 
said. 

“OQ mother!” he said in a whisper, 
his voice broken by tears, “I know it is 
wrong ; but Icannothelpit. It makes 
me feel bad when I think that father 
will feel like Davy ; and, now he is in 
heaven, he will look up to God so much, 
he will not look down at us any more.” 

I will confess that the child’s fear, it 
seemed so reasonable, confounded me 
for a moment with distress ; but I made 
haste to put down the foolish feeling, 
and to take away the child’s jealousy. 

“ Why, Elias !” I said: “ don’t you re- 
member, when your father was here, he 
loved God better than any one else ? and 
that, instead of taking away his love for 
us, only made it stronger. It is just so 
now. The more joy he finds in God’s 
presence, the more he will long to have 
us’come and share it with him. It is 
always those who love God most, and 
desire most to know him, who are most 
unselfish, and loving toward others; and 
that is something as true in heaven as 
here on earth.” 

There was a moment’s silence, dur- 
ing which the tears were falling from my 
eyes. 

“ Then he will remember us, and look 
down to see us sometimes, mother ?”’ 
whispered Elias. 

“TJ think he will,” I said; “and I 
think, dear boy, he will not need to look 
away from God to do it. When he 
looks at God’s kindness, he will see us 
init ; and, when he looks at God’s power, 
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he will see us in it; and, when he looks 
at God’s wisdom, he will see us in it. 
It will be as impossible for him not to 
see us, as for you not to see Davy when 
you look at me while I hold him in my 
lap.” 

“Ts it like that?” he asked. 

“TI think it is,” I said. 

He drew a long sigh of relief and 
pleasure, while he gazed at his little 
brother, who lay almost asleep in my 
arms. Then he leaned his cheek close 
against mine, saying, — 

“T’m glad, mother: I like it.” 

I saw that he understood me; that 
he felt that as he loved me more because 
I loved Davy, and Davy more because I 
loved him, so it shall be between. God 
and his children. It will be a happy 
thought for a heart as loving as his to 
keep and ponder over. I am glad he 
drew it from me. It comforted me. I 
repeated to myself the words, “ Of whom 
the whole family in heaven and earth is 
named.” I seemed to see that it was 
one family, — one in heart, one in hope. 
Though some members have gone to 
dwell in the upper chambers, while some 
still linger, engaged in humble work 
below, yet the flight between is short ; 
and when we have finished our tasks, 
and changed our toil-worn clothing for 
fitter robes, we, too, shall ascend to join 
our brothers and sisters above, and to 
be for evermore with the dear Lord and 
Father of our household. 

All this too, after a while, I told the 
boys, drawing out for them as fitly and - 
as fully as I could that simile of the 
house with the upper and lower rooms 
at which I have hinted. I hope it gave 
them something of the comfort it did 
me, in view of their father’s absence. 

I wonder if any thoughts would ever 
come into my dull mind, half conscious 
of all the joyful truth around it, if it 
were not for my children’s questions 
and remarks.. I sat down amongst them 
to-night heavy-hearted, because I knew 
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not how to talk to them with profit; and 
the very least of them all, by his sweet 
baby-thought, led us to the considera- 
tion of a lofty aim, while the dullest, 
(though most loving) drew us on to the 
remembrance of heavenly comforts and 
delights. I seem to see that this is the 
way He ordains pyaise out of the mouth 
of babes and sucklings. “A little child 
shall lead them,” — yes, lead gently 
captive many an ugly sin. So mine 
have done for me at least, whiling away 
thoughtlessness and indolence, worldli- 
ness and despondency, many and many 
a time. How blessed am I that God 
has given me children!” 

We talked more about the dear fa- 
ther before the older boys went to bed ; 
and, as we called up the remembrance 
of his words and ways, Isaac said 
proudly, ‘“‘ There was no one so good as 
my father !” 

“Tt seems so to us, dear, because he 
was the good man we knew and loved 
best,” I said. “But there may be 
many more like him, who, like him, too, 
count all their goodness the free gift of 
Jesus Christ. “And at least,” I added, 
“Jet us be sure there shall be six more 
as good when his sons have grown up.” 

“And I wonder if there will be six 
as smart and enterprising, moth- 
er?” cried Jacob, looking up eagerly. 
“T guess you would be a rich woman 
then. I heard Mr. Barton say there 
was not another man in the county who 
would have done so well with such a 
- poor farm as ours ; and that, if he could 
have lived to start a business with the 
mill, we should have been rich before a 
great many years. I wish” — 

He broke off there, half ashamed of 
the unworthy regret into which he had 
fallen. 

- And I wish,” I said, “ that my dear 
boy should never for a moment forget 
who gave, and that it was the same 
kindness which has taken away. Your 
father never ascribed his worldly success 


to his wisdom, or even his industry; did 
he, Jacob? And what were the verses 
he one day gave you for your own spe- 
cial monitors, — the day you were telling 
James of the things you would buy 
when you got rich? Say them now.” 

He hung his head while he repeated 
them in a low tone : — 

«J returned, and saw under the sun 
that the race is not to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong, neither yet bread 
to the wise, nor yet riches to men of 
understanding, nor yet favor to men of 
skill; but time and chance happeneth 
to them all.’ 

“<Commit thy way unto the Lord, 
trust also in him, and he shall bring it 
to pass.’ ” 

But the truth in those words is a hard 
one for him, so self-reliant, and so prac- 
tical in his way of thinking, to accept. 
I fear that only the grace of God and 
the hard teaching of experience can 
make him thoroughly believe it. 

He asked me, after a while, if I should 
have the fallen mill rebuilt. I told him 
that we could not, even could I superin- 
tend such a business as his father 
meant to carry on there. And then he 
asked if I should sell the water-power. 
I told him that we should realize no 
great amount for it, and that I would 
rather keep it till some of my boys came 
of age to make it an advantage. 

“ T shall not want it, mother,” he said 
quickly. “You know I want to go to 
the city to make my fortune: and Isaac’s 
going with me; ain’t you, Ikey?” 

“T don’t know,” said Isaac. “I sup- 
pose it will be as mother thinks best.” 

“ Are we going to school this winter, 
mother ?” asked Jacob. 

I could not tell him. They ought 
both to be in the academy this winter ; 
but I do not know yet whether I can afford 
to send them. And yet there is hardly 
full employment for them Both at home. 
I am not sure what I ought to do with 
them, 


THE ANGELS’ NEW-YEAR’S GREETING. 


BY MRS. GRACE W. HINSDALE, 


From out the clear blue heaven 
Sweet voices reach my ear: 

Surely some one is saying, 
“God bless thee, child, this year!” 


Who spoke to me so gently, 
With words so filled with love? 

Do angels care for New-Year’s? 
Is New-Year’s kept above ? 


It soundeth now more clearly ; 
It is not all for me: 

“In every earthly dwelling 
Let children happy be.” 


I think the blessed angels « 
Are hovering o’er the earth, 
And seeing how the children 
Welcome the New Year’s birth. 


Oh! listen to the voices 
Which call to you and me: 
“God bless you, little children ! 

May this year happy be! 


“ Forget the Old Year’s failings, 
And try to learn God’s will: 
Ask him for what thou needest ; 

He will thy prayer fulfill. 


“ We'll watch around thy pathway, 
And patient wait for thee ; 
But, oh! we long to have thee 
Where Jesus thou mayst see, — 
+7 
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“Jesus, the joy of heaven; 
Jesus, the children’s friend ; 

Before whom all the angels 
In love and worship bend. 


“God bless you, little children, 
And shield you from all fear! 

God bring you nearer Jesus 
Each day of this New Year!” 


THE RAINY-SUNDAY MEETING. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. HALBERT. 


Ir rained all night. Evidently it 
means to rain all day. The garden- 
walks are seamed and gullied with rivu- 
lets, which are fast making duck-ponds 
of the just- sprouting vegetable - beds. 
Sarah’s tulip-border, which flaunted so 
bravely yesterday, is shockingly be- 
mired; while the friendly lilacs and 
laburnums may as well shut up their 
drenched umbrellas, for all the good 
they do to the weeping daffodils under 
their feet. 

The two stout farm-horses, having 
drudged all the week with plow and har- 
row, stand with noses pushed through 
the pasture-bars, evidently in a® very 
low state of mind. They seem to be 
debating why the rain couldn’t have 
been obliging enough to hold up till 
Monday morning, thus doubling instead 
of spoiling their holiday. Ethan, our 
gay roadster, looks out of his stable- 
window, and whinnies in a lonesome 
way. He knows as well as anybody 
that the smart carriage won’t be un- 
swathed from its covers to-day; no, 
nor the old carryall either, that goes in 
all weathers: so that he'll have no 
chance to show off his paces before 
Squire Ely’s new Black Hawk. Our 
old Brahma, the Grand Bashaw of 
Elm Farm, with bedraggled tail-feathers 
and spring-haltish gait, picks his way 
through the dripping grass from one 


court to another of his seraglio. He is 
of the opinion that the weather is very 
moist and unpleasant. 

Within-doors, six little folks indorse 
this sentiment. There are John, Sarah, 
Frank, and little Harry, who belong to 
the farm, or the farm belongs to them. 
There are Emily and Hattie, visitors, 
who have brought their white alpaca 
suits with the blue satin folds all in 
vain, since the bridge is reported un- 
safe, and nobody can go to church. 

What shall be done to keep these 
restless, frolicsome children out of 
mischief from the seven-o’clock break- 
fast till the nine-o’clock retiring bell ? 
Further, how can the rainy Sunday be 
made a positive profit to them ? 

Frank stands disconsolately by the 
misty window, peering at the overflowed 
meadow, thinking, first to himself, and 
then out loud, what a splendid chance 
to try the sailing qualities of his new 
craft, “ The Nimble Dick.” 

Emily, who doesn’t know much about 
Sunday-keeping at home, starts up with 
animation, and says, “ Let’s do it! let’s 
start this minute !” 

But Frank, whose past experience is 
not encouraging, shakes his head hope- 
lessly, and only says, “ Mother won’t 
let us. It’s Sunday.” 

First we recite our Sabbath-school 
lessons all round, the elder being per- 
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mitted to hear the younger. We get 
out the illustrated Bible, and look at the 
pictures for the hundredth time, — Jo- 
seph and his brethren, Queen Esther 
and King Solomon in their robes of 
state, Daniel in the den, &c. Then 
we all get paper and pencil, and draw 
the Temple with its furniture, partly to 
amuse, partly to fix it in the children’s 
minds. Everybody laughs because 
Harry’s table of show-bread looks un- 
commonly like a milking-stool, and 
Hattie’s ark is a good deal bigger than 
the Temple itself. 


Binnie wl 


"the Bible; when John declares he is 
“awfully hungry,” and is sure it must 
be twelve o’clock. 

Just then, the bell rings out from the 
old steeple a mile and a half away, 
sounding wondrously clear and sweet. 
That shows famished boys must hold 
on two hours before dinner. Wise little 
Sarah speaks up: “I’ve thought of 
something splendid! We'll have church 
athome. Mother shall be the preacher ; 
cousin Emily shall play the organ, — 
that’s the piano, you know; and we’ll 
all be the choir and people too.” 

VOL. Iv. 4 

» am 
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Then we bring out the “Book of 
Martyrs,” that horribly-fascinating vol- 
ume to young people, and look at the 
racks and thumb-screws and _ flesh- 
pincers, and all the ghastly instruments 
that line the Chamber of Torture; at 
the grim, hard faces of the father-in- 
quisitors, and the suffering, saintly ones 
of the martyrs; till the children draw 
their “bated breath ” with fear, but still 
demand more and fiercer stories. 

We study out the Scripture Recrea- 
tions in “ The Sabbath at Home;” and 
this takes much time and searching of 


“Granted,” says mamma: “only it 
must be a real, serious service, with no 
play or fun about it.” 

Agreed: only the children think they 
shall enjoy it a great deal better if there 
be a little illusion of church-arrange- 
ments about it. 

Mamma is summarily wheeled round, 
facing a corner, with nothing to look at 
but the green-and-brown wall-paper. 

“ You’ve got to think up your sermon,” 
sympathizingly suggests Frank, who 
knows very well that Ze shouldn’t like to 
stay there a minute. 
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“Hadn’t we better blindfold her?” 
queries Hattie; but stout little Harry 
blazes up, “Do you think zy mamma’d 
be so mean as to peck?” 

We shouldn’t like to record the doings 
of the next half-hour, — the hurryings 
to and fro, the shufflings and thumpings 
and whispered consultations, not very 
suggestive of Sabbath quiet, though 
they did unlimber cramped limbs, and 
prepare them for the stillness of the suc- 
ceeding hour. 

At last the sudden hush and the 
stroke of the great dinner-bell released 
me from durance vile, and I was cere- 
moniously conducted to the pulpit. 

Well, it was a pulpit. The great din- 
ing-table had been brought in and folded 
down, with my writing-desk on the top. 
Over this, and depending in front, was 
draped a large scarlet shawl quite taste- 
fully. My two parlor astrals stood on 
either end, and the great family Bible 
and hymn-book occupied the center. 
There was a tumbler of water conveni- 
ently at hand should the preacher be 
thirsty, an open watch, and a neatly- 
folded paper covered with unintelligible 
scrawls. ‘“They’s the sotices which 
you’ve got to read,” explained Harry 
when he saw me looking curiously at it. 

Behind the pulpit stood the great 
carved Gothic arm-chair, the “state and 
festival” glory of the house. 

From this seat of honor I surveyed 
myaudience. Six “sober suited” faces, 
twelve inquisitive eyes, were fastened 
upon me from the two lounges that had 
been wheeled into the middle of the 
floor. As I looked from one to another 
of these demure but half-quizzical faces, 
do you wonder that a silent prayer as- 
cended that some mustard-seed of divine 
truth might be dropped into these young 
hearts, to quicken into an immortal har- 
vest ? 

-I said there were six auditors. It 
was a mistake. There were seven; for 
at the end of the tapering row, and next 
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to Harry, sat bushy oid Pomp, his state- 
ly head, and clear, intelligent eye, turned 
full upon me. His young master, see- 
ing me look curiously at the dog, and 
surmising that he was to be ejected, 
broke out, “ Mamma, he’ll behave first- 
rate! I’ve given him sucha talk! and he 
says he’ll sit as still as wink.” 

“There! you’ve talked right out in 
meeting!” cried Frank, and suddenly 
clapped his hands over his mouth when 
he remembered he’d done the same 
thing himself. Then the sober faces 
had to be got on again all round, when 
we proceeded to sing those pathetic 
verses, — 


“J think, when I read that sweet story of 
old.” 


Then we all recited the Lord’s Prayer 
in concert. The children looked as if 
they didn’t consider this quite in order, 
because Dr. Hastings’ big congregation 
were never known to repeat it; but 
waived their scruples. 

I haven’t room to repeat all the ser- 
mon, or sermonlet, that I preached to 
my little congregation that Sunday 
morning, with the rain beating against 
the windows as if it wanted to come in 
and hear, and old Pomp gazing perplex- 
edly, first at me, and then at the chil- 
dren, as though he couldn’t quite make 
out what they were all so still for. But 
its leading: thought was illustrated in 
the simple story with which it closed. 

Two children, a brother and sister, 
went out to pick chestnuts on the bor- 
ders of a great forest. The boy climbed 
the trees, and shook down the brown 
nuts in a rattling shower; while the girl 
picked them up, and put them in her 
basket. They went gayly on from tree 
to tree, caroling little songs, and watch- 
ing the antics of the squirrels over their 
heads. At last their basket began to 
grow heavy, and they bethought them- 
selves of home and supper. On look- 
ing round, they saw, with alarm, that 


. 
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the dim trail of the path was nowhere 
to be seen. They were lost in the 
woods. They began to run hither and 
thither, distracted with terror. They 
cared no longer for the song of birds, 
and the tricksy squirrels seemed to 
mock them in the tree-tops. 

Oh the path, the path!—who will 
show us the path?” they cried out to 
éach other with a lamentable voice. At 
length, after much wandering, they 
struck a dim, tangled roadway: it 
might lead homeward, it might carry 
them farther and farther away; but 
they followed it. 

Soon the boy began to regain his 
self-confidence. “ What a silly fuss 
we’ve been making!” he said. “I might 
have known I should find the way in a 
minute; for hasn’t father told me all 
about it ? and don’t I know it just as well 
as if I’d been over it a hundred times ? 
I'd stop whining, if I were you, Chris- 
tine. I'll bring you safe out: see if I 
don’t!” 

But poor Christine walked only the 
faster, and sobbed the more, as she 
said, ‘Oh! if I were only sitting in my 
little chair, beside my mother, then I 
could stop crying.” 

So they walked on for some time, the 
trees getting thicker and thicker, and 
the underbrush tangling the way more 
and more. The chestnuts were long 
since spilled out, and Christine’s tender 
feet torn with thorns and briers. 

At length they came to a division in 
the path ; one branch leading toward one 
part of the forest, and the other turning 
in the opposite direction. Which should 
they take? The little girl stood in great 
doubt and terror; but the headstrong 
boy made up his mind very soon, and 
took the left-hand path, trying to pull 
his little sister after him. 

Just then a white-haired, ancient-look- 
ingeman came out of a hermitage so 
hidden by the trees that they had not 
noticed it. “To the right, to the right! 


turn about to the right, my little ones!” 
he cried with a voice of authority. 

“T shall do no such thing !”” answered 
Leon. “TI don’t like the looks of that 
path. It’s dark and gloomy, and | 
won’t walk there. Don’t you see how 
nice and pleasant it is getting over here ? 
and how sunny it is yonder, in the dis- 
tance? I’m going to try it; and, if I 
don’t like it, I can come back again. 
Come, Christine: let us be going.” 

“ Alas! my son, be not deceived. It 
looks fair and enticing; but it leads to 
snares and pitfalls, and horrible dens of 
darkness.” : 

Yet the willful boy hastened on so 
much the faster, singing gleeful songs, 
stopping his ears, and calling his sister 
to follow. 

But Christine lingered by the old 
man’s side, and- looked wistfully down 
the shadowed way onthe right-hand 
side. And he took her trusting hand 
in his, and led her safely through the 
dim forest-path, which grew lighter and 
broader and more beautiful every mo- 
ment, till it brought them safe ‘to her 
father’s door. 

“ But what became of Leon?” cried 
Frank, forgetting all about the meeting. 

“ Alas, my son! I can not tell you. 
Those light-hearted, mocking shouts 
which he sent back from the deep woods 
were the last ever heard from him. All 
search was in vain. I only know, that, 
years after, the craunched bones of a 
boy’s skeleton-were found by some hunt- 
ers in a wolf’s den.” 

The preaching was over. We offered 
a simple prayer; sang one of those Sab- 
bath-school melodies that seem to lift 
heaven’s windows, and let the songs of 
the blessed float down upon us; and dis- 
missed the meeting. 

“T like your sermon first-rate,” said 
John, straightening his legs; ‘and I 
know just who you mean by Christine 
and Leon. You mean Christians and 
wicked people.” 


.. 


ao 
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“Sermon!” cried Frank contemptu- 


ously. ‘You don’t call that a sermon, 
I hope! Why! ’twas only a talk anda 
story! She didn’t even have a text, nor 


any firstlies and secondlies ! 
that was a sermon !” 

But they all agreed in liking mother’s 
rainy-Sunday meeting: and I overheard 
Jane whispering to Emily, that, the next 


Just as if 
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time Dr. Hastings had a fit of the asth- 
ma, she should tell him he needn’t call 
on old Mr. Bodman, who speaks through 
his nose, and has no conscience about 
dinner-time ; for she knows of a great 
deal better ‘‘ supply.” 

That girl is sure to turn outa “ Wo- 
man’s-Rights woman,” in spite of every 
thing.” 


BREAD. 


BY MRS. BRADLEY. 


“ O MAMMA, the carriage has come! 
Hurry up!” 

Little Frank Wilbur stood at the foot 
of the stairs, and shouted to his mother 
at the top of his voice. He had been 
racing through the house like a locomo- 
tive for the last hour, quite sure, every 
other minute, that “the carriage was 
coming.” Now that it really Aad come, 
his excitement reached its climax. He 
hardly could contain his impatience until 
his mother had buttoned her gloves, and 
Pinkie, the baby, could get her cap and 
cloak tied on. 

“Do be still, Frank,” said the nurse 
at last, rather crossly. “ The folks next 
door will think you never had a ride 
before.” 

“Who cares for the folks next door ?”” 
Frank returned stoutly. “ Zhey’re not 
going to Sing-Sing, anyhow. Mamma!” 
with another shout: ‘“a’n’t you most 
ready yet?” 

“Pretty soon,” his mother called 
down stairs. “Would it make you feel 
any better to go and sit in the carriage 
till I come? If it would, you may.” 

So Frank darted out, overjoyed at the 
permission ; and, when Mrs. Wilbur ap- 
peared, she found the young gentleman, 
not zz the carriage, but outside of it, 
perched on the box with the coachman, 
and greatly pleased with such a sudden 
rise in life. It was notexactly the thing 
for him to ride to the steamboat in that 
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style: so he.had to descend to his ordi- 
nary level again. But, to make amends 
for that, the horses started at last; and 
Frank was really on his way to the 
country. 

It was very pleasant sailing up the 
beautiful Hudson River, and watching 
all the ships and steamers and little 
boats that dotted the water in every 
direction. They sat out on deck; and 
his mother admired the wide bay with 
its green islands, and the tall Palisades 
stretching far along the shore, and the 
pretty lawns and gardens running down 
to the water’s edge on the other side. 
Frank liked the boats better, and wished 
he was the man in a red shirt that sent 
one little skiff skimming over the water 
like a sea-gull. 

“T’ll have a boat like that some day, 
and take you out in it, Annie, — you and 
Pinkie too,” he remarked to the nurse 
in what Annie called “his kind and 
condescending”? manner. But she evi- 
dently did not think that ‘some day ” 
was very near at hand ; andas to Pinkie, 
she only wrinkled up her little nose, 
and laughed, as if she thought it would 
be a joke to see Frank take er out 
rowing ! 

It was a rather long sail up the river. 
There were several other landings before 
they reached Sing-Sing ; and Frank be- 
gan to be impatient for “ Azs turn to get 
off,” as he said. 
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“ Aren’t we most there?” he had 
asked a good many times ; and at last 
his mother said, — 

“ Now, Frank, we ave almost there. 
Do you see that long white building, 
and all those white houses, grouped _to- 
gether like a little village at the water’s 
edge? That’s the State Prison, with 
its work-shops and out- houses; and 
there’s the steamboat-landing a little 
way beyond. We shall soon be at Sing- 
Sing.” 

Frank’s eyes opened wide, and his 
face grew grave, half in wonder, half in 
awe, as he gazed at the great dreary- 
looking stone-buildings, with their end- 
less line of narrow windows. 

“Ts it there they shut up the bad 
people ?” he asked under his breath. 

“Yes: would you like to live there ? ” 
his mother answered. 

“You know I wouldn’t!” he ex- 
claimed indignantly. ‘As if I could 
ever be sent to prison !” 

“T trust you never will, my boy,” his 
mother said quietly. ‘“ Or, rather, I trust 
you will never do any thing to make you 
deserve to be sent there.” 

“T guess I never will! ” the little. fel- 
low said proudly. “1 wouldn’t be so 
mean as to break into people’s houses, 
and steal money and things. I’m not 
like the bad men that do such things.” 

“Not much,” his mother thought, 
with a smile as she looked at his rosy, 
innocent face, and clear, bright eyes, — 
“not much, thank God!” And her 
heart sent up an involuntary prayer that 
he might never, zever be like them. 
There were other mothers, she knew, 
who had looked at their little sons with 
the same thoughts, yet had lived to 
behold them inmates’ of those gloomy 
walls. She prayed silently, as the boat 
glided past the dreary settlement, for 
all the wretched creatures whose sin 
had brought them there; and again, 
with her heart full of anxious yearning, 
that this dear little son beside her might 


be delivered from every possibility of 
such sin and shame. 

Frank did not know the earnest, sad 
thoughts which filled his mother’s mind. 
He was all eagerness in the prospect of 
getting to his journey’s end, and had 
forgotten the prisoners by the time they 
reached the landing. A carriage was 
waiting there to take them up to fhe 
Glen House; and the breezy, up-hill 
drive gave them all an excellent appetite 
for Mrs. Wallingford’s nice tea, which 
was waiting for them. Frank had his 
— which wasn’t tea at all, but a glass of 
delicious milk, and plenty of bread and 
butter and raspberries to keep it com- 
pany — up stairs with Pinkie and Annie ; 
and, very soon after supper, he found 
himself quite tired enough to go to bed. 

He was up in the morning, bright and 
early, and ready, as soon as Annie had 
dressed him, to start off on an explor- 
ing tour. His mother allowed him to 
go, with Annie to see that he got into no 
mischief; and, before breakfast-time, he 
had inspected the premises from front 
to rear. The croquet-lawn, the terrace, 
the garden and orchard, the hennery, 
and the barn, even the wild glen at the 
end of the grounds, with its rocks and 
running water, had been thoroughly ex- 
plored; and Master Frank’s conclu- 
sion of the whole matter was, that “ the 
country, and especially Sing-Sing, and 
especially the Glen House, was a very 
nice place to come to, — lots nicer than 
New York!” 

It was so nice, that he seldom wanted 
to come into the house, except when 
the bell rang for meals; and then he was 
quite ready to answer the call. Mrs. 
Wallingford’s dinners were very deli- 
cious to the hungry little people who 
clustered round the childgen’s table, 
and made havoc with the new potatoes 
and peas, the roast-lamb and berry- 
pudding, that she served out so freely. 
The berries for the puddings grew in 
her own garden ; and this was forbidden 
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ground’ to the children. They might 
ramble at will anywhere else; but she 
knew that there would not be many 
blackberries and raspberries left for the 
table if all the children of all the 
boarders had the freedom of the bushes. 
So there was a law against the garden 
as a play-ground. 

All the children knew it, — Frank 
amongst the rest: yet, one day, his 
mother, coming up from the terrace, 
which lay below the garden, heard his 
voice within the limits; and, looking 
through the lilac-hedge, she saw two 
little boys — Georgie Thorne and her 
own Frank —cramming their mouths 
with red raspberries as fast as their 
fingers could pick them. It was not a 
pleasant sight to her, as you may im- 
agine. Two sins, — disobedience and 
theft; and perhaps falsehood to be added 
for a third! But she prevented that by 
walking straight up to them, and “ tak- 
ing them in the act.” Georgie Thorne 
she sent in to his mother: Frank she 
led up to her own room, and there 
she reminded him of what he had said 
when he saw the State Prison. 

“You could not be so mean as to take 
things that did not belong to you, — 
you were not like the bad men that are 
sent to prison, you said, Frank.” ; 

“So I’m not!” he sobbed, ashamed 
and angry. ‘I only took a few old ber- 
ries. That’s not stealing!” 

“They were not yours, and you were 
forbidden to touch them. So it was 
stealing. You can’t make any thing 
else of it.” 

“T don’t like to have such things said 
to me!” cried Frank in a passion of 
mortification. 

“ And do you think I like to have 
you do such things ?” asked his mother 
sorrowfully. ‘Do you think your father 
would like to hear of it? Do you think 
God likes to look down from heaven, 
and see a little child, who knows better, 
breaking his commandments ?” 
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Frank hung his head in sullen shame. 
He knew that he had been very naugh- 
ty ; but he did not feel sorry yet. He 
only felt angry that he had been found 
out, and mortified at his mother’s re- 
buke. So he stood, with his eyelids 
drawn up and his mouth in a sullen 
pout, and would not answer her ques- 
tions. 

She felt very sorry to see him in 
this mood; for she knew that nothing 
she could say to him now would make 
any impression. So she, too, stood 
silent fora minute, and pondered what 
todo. Through the arching trees out- 
side of her window, she could see in 
the distance a glimpse of the prison 
work-shops ; and suddenly the thought 
came into her mind that she would take 
him down to the prison, and let him see 
with his own eyes some of “the wages 
of sin.” He was not a little surprised 
when his mother said quietly to him, 
without any further allusion to his 
fault, — 

“Put your hat on, Frank, and come 
out with me. I am going to take you 
for a walk.” 

It puzzled him to know what she 
could mean; and his thoughts were 
busy with the wondering question as 
they picked their way down Break-neck 
Hill to the lower road. But he was 
ashamed to ask where they were going, 
and what for; and his mother did not 
tell him. She led the way silently along 
the river-road, past the desolate grave- 
yard where the dead convicts were 
buried, past the sentry-boxes, and down 
to the broad stone terrace in front of 
the guard-house. By this time, Frank’s 
wonder had grown into alarm. 

« Are you going to put me in prison ?” 
he asked, with a quiver in his voice, and 
his red cheek losing some of its color. 

“Tam going to take you inside, and 
let you see it,” said his mother. But 
Frank drew back, and did not want to 
go. The officer had come out, however ; 
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and Mrs. Wilbur made her request to 
be shown over the prison, without re- 
gard to the little boy’s reluctance. He 
had to follow them; and they went down 


‘the stone steps, built in the hill-side, to 


the entrance of the great building be- 
low. They were led into a broad, stone- 
paved yard, encircled by the frowning 
walls of the prison, and then through 
one gloomy corridor after another, up 
and down ill-smelling stair-cases, and 
always past endless rows of narrow, 
iron-doored cells. Most of these stood 
open ; for the prisoners were out at work 
in the shops and quarries. Frank could 
see the bare stone floor; the rough walls; 
the plank shelf with a mattress and 
blanket, which was all the bed the pris- 
oner had; and, worst of all, the awful 
iron door, with its little square of grat- 
ing in the center, which was the only 
window, either for light or air, that the 
cell afforded. It made him feel faint 
and sick just to think of being shut up 
in one of them. 

“ Here’s a dark cell,” said the guard, 
touching one massive iron door in which 
there was no grating at all. ‘ When 
the fellows get stubborn, we shut them 
in here. It takes the starch out of them 
quicker than any thing.” 

“How would you like it, Frank?” 
asked his mother in a low voice. He 
shook his head: there was a queer 
lump in his throat that choked his voice, 
so he could not speak. 

“Tt’s most dinner-time,” the guard 
said; “and the men will be marching 
in presently. Would you like to go 
down into the mess-room, and see them 
at dinner?” 

* No,” Frank wanted to say ; but his 
mother said, “Yes.” So down they 
went to the huge hall on the ground- 
floor, where rows upon rows of rough 
benches and tables stood, already set out 
with’ the soup and bread which was to 
make their dinner. The soup was in 
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dingy tin basins, one to each man’s 
place: the bread was coarse and black, 
cut in huge lumps, and laid beside. 
There was a close, sickening smell in 
the air, that grew worse as the convicts 
filed in, in companies, one behind an- 
other, in that terrible “lock-step.” They 
were dressed all alike, in dirty striped 
clothes: their faces and hands were 
grimy ; their look was wretched and de- 
graded. Old and young, white men 
and negroes, they marched on, each 
with his hand upon the shoulder of the 
man before him, their feet striking out 
a measured, monotonous “ clap-clap, 
clap-clap,” from the stone floor. It was 
the first time Mrs. Wilbur had ever 
heard the dreary sound*of the “lock- 
step,” and it haunted her memory for 
many a day. , 

“Like a piece of bread ?” the guard 
asked, offering a thick slice of the brown 
loaf to Frank. ‘Visitors often ask for 
a piece,” he added, turning to Mrs. 
Wilbur, “just for curiosity.” 

But Frank turned away from it with 
disgust. 

“TI don’t want it!” he exclaimed al- 
most rudely. 

“Take it!” said his mother, with a 
look that showed she meant what she 


. said. 


“T don’t want it!” he repeated angrily. 
“Why do you give me prisoners’ bread ? 
I'll not touch it!” 

The guard laughed at his excitement. 
“ That’s right, little man. Stick to your 
resolution, and never eat prisoners’ 
bread as long as you live.” 

He tossed the slice back to the long 
table piled with foaves ; but Mrs. Wil- 
bur took it up again. 

“ T will keep it, if you please.” And 
she wrapped the bread in her clean 
handkerchief, and put it into her pock- 
et. Frank watched her, and his heart 
swelled with shame and distress. “‘ Why 
did she take the bread?” he thought ; 
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“and what was she going to do with it? 
And, oh, if she would only come away 
from that horrid place!” 

His mother guessed his thoughts, al- 
though he did not venture to put them 
into words. She saw the loathing and 
repugnance that he felt, pictured upon 
his face. He was sickened with the 
smell of the place, and pale for fresh 
air; and she thought the lesson she 
wished to teach was sufficiently begun 
now. So she thanked the guard for his 
attention, and, taking Frank’s hand, 
went out of the mess-room, leaving the 
long lines of prisoners still devouring 
their bread and soup. The child gave 
a sigh of relief as he climbed the steps 
to the terrace and breathed pure air 
again. Mrs. Wilbur drew a long, free 
breath herself, and walked away more 
quickly than she had come. The out- 
side world looked new and delightful to 
her; the sky was bluer; the broad, bright 
river, that sparkled in the sunshine all 
along their homeward way, had never 
seemed so beautiful; the line of purple 
hills bathed in noon-day splendor 
touched her with a sense of joy and 
freedom such as she had never felt be- 
fore. She felt as if she had been im- 
prisoned and released; and her heart 
was full of mingled thankfulness, pity, 
and pain. 

‘There was not much said on the way 
thome. The sun was hot, and Frank 
was tired and hungry. The dinner-bell, 
as they crossed the lawn, was a welcome 
sound to his ears; and he ran eagerly 
up to Annie to be made ready. When 
’ he came in again to his mother’s room, 
with his smooth hair and clean face, he 
was rather startled to hear her say, — 

“ You need not go down stairs, Frank: 
this is your dinner to-day.” 

And there was a plate, with the slice 
of prisoners’ bread upon it ! 

It was an unexpected punishment, 
and filled him with rage. The color 
mounted to his cheeks; the big tears 
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swelled in his eyes. “J won’t eat it! 
I’ll never touch it while I live !” he ex- 
claimed passionately. 

“Very good: it is all your dinner, 
however,” his mother replied. ‘“ You 
need not eat it unless you choose.” 

And she went down stairs. Frank 
threw himself on the floor, and cried in 
a storm. of anger and mortification. 
But nobody came to take any notice of 
it; and by and by his passion exhausted 
itself, and a better spirit began to come 
to him. When his mother came up 
again, he was crying still, but in a dif- 
ferent way. 

“ Are you sorry, Frank?” She bent 
over him, and pushed the tumbled hair 
away from his flushed face. “Are you 
sorry yet for having been so naughty 
to-day ?” 

“Yes ;” and his arms went round 
her neck, and his head down upon her 
shoulder, with a fresh burst of tears. 

“Tt was stealing to take Mrs. Wal- 
lingford’s berries ?” 

“Yes: Ill never do it again!” his ° 
voice strugling out of a sob. 

‘““T am very sorry to punish you, you 
know that, Frank; but you deserved 
ited, 

“T know it, mamma!” The little voice 
was pitifully penitent; and his mother 
knew now that she could say all she 
wished to him, and he would pay heed 
to it. So she talked to him very gently 
and lovingly, but so earnestly that he 
could not help feeling it, about the faults 
he had committed that day. She made 
him see how a sin never stands alone, 
but that one leads to another always ; 
and so, like the little seed that grows to 
a great tree, a little sin that is not 
checked and conquered will grow to a 
great crime. 

“Those miserable men that you saw 
to-day were little boys once like you. 
They were not taught, perhaps, to 
avoid she little sins ; or, if they were, 
they didn’t choose to listen. As you 
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said this morning, ‘it wasn’t stealing to 
take a few berries,’ so they said, per- 
haps, about other things, until one sin 
led to another, and at last the bitter 
punishment overtook them. Most of 
those men are in prison, for stealing, of 
one kind or another; and I took you 
there to-day to let you see what you 
might come to if you were not stopped 
in the beginning.” 

“OQ mamma!” Frank shivered with 
disgust. ‘You know I never could 
come to that !” 

“ How do I know?” his mother asked 
solemnly. “ I hope you never could; I 
pray you never may : but, if you should 
keep on doing such things as you did 
to-day, it is very possible that you may 
come to just that.” 

She drew him closer to her even as 
she spoke, with an involuntary shudder 
at the possibility ; and the child clung 
to her as if he realized it at last. 

“Tl promise you, mamma! _ I'll 
never do it again! I mever will!” he 
cried in keen distress. 

“But not only to escape the punish- 
ment, Frank, not only because it may 
lead you to prison,” his mother con- 
tinued, “but because it is a sin against 
God. ‘TYhou shalt not steal’ is one of 
his especial commands; and that is 
what makes it so wrong to do it. I 
want you to know and to remember that 
it isn’t being found out or being pun- 
ished that makes the disgrace; it is 
doing the thing itself that is wrong: 
and, if nobody in the world ever found 
it out, it would be just as wrong still. 
. God would know it always, and the 
punishment would come from him 
sooner or later.” 

“It’s best to be good, then, I guess,” 
said Frank with a sigh. ‘ People can’t 
always remember, though.” 

* God will help them to remember, if 
they‘ask him. You know what you say 
in the Lord’s Prayer every day: ‘Lead 
us not into temptation, but deliver us 
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Srom evil” If you had thought of that 
when you were tempted by the berries 
this morning, and just said a little prayer 
in your heart to be delivered from evil, 
your Father in heaven would have heard 
it at once. He would have given you 
strength to resist the temptation ; and 
then you would not have displeased 
him as you did, and you would have 
saved yourself and me all this pain.” 

“T am sorry,” was all Frank could 
say. He was as strongly humbled and 
penitent now as his mother could have 
wished. She kissed him softly, and 
said, — 

“God forgives us when we are Sorry. 
Shall I ask him to forgive my little boy, 
and help him to be good’in future ?” 

Frank’s “ Yes” was in a tearful whis- 
per; but he meantit. Soshe prayed that 
God would accept his repentance, and 
help him to watch and pray against temp- 
tation, and, more than all, give him a 
new heart, that so he might love God, 
and try to please him in all things. 

She had prayed for him in this way 
many atime before; but it came home 
to the child’s heart now with a new 
meaning. His little face was very grave 
and tender when he got up from. his 
knees, and she felt that he would not 
soon forget this prayer. 

The piece of bread lay still untouched 
upon the plate as she had left it for 
him, and she pushed it toward him 
with a kind smile. 

“T think you had better eat this,” she 
said. ‘When one is really.sorry, one 
is willing to accept the punishment.” 

“Tt is prisoners’ bread,” said Frank, 
shrinking away from it. 

“TI know; but it isn’t bad bread of it- 
self. It is clean and wholesome, though 
it is coarse and brown. Isha’n’t compel 
you to eat it: still I would rather you 
would. I think it will help you to re- 
member.” ; 

It was hard to do, —the very hardest 
thing Frank could ever remember in 
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his life. Going hungry all day was no 
punishment in,comparison to the humil- 
iation of eating that bread. Yet there 
was something in his heart that strug- 
gled against the pride, and conquered it. 
He took up the bread, and ate it as fast 


as he could, — choked it down literally; . 


and then, with his face red and his eyes 
full of tears, he ran away out of the 
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room. His mother looked after him 
with a loving smile; and in her heart 
she said “ Thank God!” over and over 
again ; for she knew that he had con- 
guered hinself,—the hardest of our 
enemies to subbue,—and that he had 
learned a lesson which would not easily 
be forgotten. 


MY LITTLE VINE. 


BY AUNT SUSIE, 


ONE morning in early summer, I went 
to one of my parlor-windows to close 
the blinds, that the glare of the hot sun 
might not find its way into my room. 
As I reached out my hand, I saw a 
branch of my neighbor’s grape-vine had 
stretched itself up, and, with one of its 
tiny tendrils, had taken hold of my blind, 
as if it intended to stay. 

“ Dear little vine,’ I said, “did you 
want to look into our little home? Did 
you want to see the books and the pic- 
tures, the playthings and the treas- 
ures ? 

“ Did you hear us laughing and talk- 
ing and singing, and think we were very 
happy with our ‘ Robin,’ our one little 
pet? Did you come with your beau- 
tiful, delicate green dress to bring us 
more cheer and joy, and to tell us how 
God is making every thing to grow and 
to blossom this lovely weather ? 

“You are welcome, little vine. Come 
and teach us to trust Him more who 
has clothed you with such wonderful 
beauty ; who has sent the sun and the 
rain that you might grow, and lift your 
delicate head. Come and teach us, that 
as we are of more value than the flower 
of the field or the vine of the garden, 
so our heavenly Father will care for 
and love us.” 

Saying this, I closed the blind very 
gently, and touched the tiny thing, which 


seemed to cling closer, as if to thank 
me for my pleasant words. 

Every time I went into the room, it 
looked so cheerful and bright, I was 
glad I had bade it stay; and I said to 
my little boy when he joyfully discov- 
ered it, “ We must be very good; for God 
has sent it here: and I think the little 
vines love to grow where every one is 
sunny and happy.” 

Day by day, we watched it climbing 
up On its strange support, till by and by 
the little buds appeared, and unfolded 
their beautiful leaves. 

The vine looked into the room, then 
up over the shutter, and out again, only 
to look in upon us once more; and as 
I examined it, and saw how it had 
twisted itself around, and how hard 
that tiny thing had become, I said, 
“* Now I must throw you back again, and 
you must grow on your own lattice.” 

But it looked as if it said, ‘“‘ Do let me 
stay awhile longer. I have not finished 
my lesson to you yet.” 

So I kept it; although it had grown 
so large, I could not turn my shutter: 
but it looked quaint and beautiful to 
see a vine coming right from the glori- 
ous sunlight into our room. 

I think it came because we loved it: 
and I £zow it made us better ; for, when- 
ever we see any thing beautiful in Na- 
ture, we can not help looking up to Na- 
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ture’s God, and thanking him for all the 
blessings he grants us, and trusting him 
more implicitly for the days that are yet 
to come. 

And day after day our vine staid; and 
my little “ Robin” and I watched it, and 
talked to it, and talked to each other 
about it, and about the precious Saviour 
who called himself the Vine, and us the 
branches, and said, “ If ye abide in me, 
and my words abide in you, ye shall 
ask what ye will, and it shall be done 
unto you.” 

And so it staid with us, and we loved 
it, and never thought of going into the 
room without giving it some loving 
look or word. 

But it grew so hard and strong, so 
very tough, that, after a while, it closed 
my blind, and I could not throw it back. 
There were so many other windows, we 
did not need the light; and I humored 
the little vine in its queer notion of 
staying with us. When the cool days 
came, and the winds blew, my little vine 
threw off its green and russet dress, 
and the brown, bare stem only was left. 

It had been so beautiful, and given 
meso much comfort and delight, I did 
not want to cast it off just: because its 
freshness was gone. So I allowed it to 
keep my window darkened till one of 
the dull October days, when my good 
aunty needed more light on the quilt 
she had stretched in the room. 

Then I said, ‘ Now, my little summer 
pet, you must go. Good-by! Come 
again to me when the snows are gone, 
and the warm days are here.” 

I opened the window, and tried to 
loosen it; but it clung so very firmly, I 
had to twist and pull and push, till 
finally I was obliged to turn back for 
my scissors, and then it would not let 
go till my patience was almost gone. 

I thought, “Is it possible that that 
little tiny tendril, that just peeped 
through my shutter one morning, four 
or five months ago, has come to be this 
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stout, strong, brown branch that clings 
so obstinately to-day? Oh, how much 
it is like the habits we form, the sins we 
commit! They are so tiny and slender 
at first, oe couch with the tps of our 
Jingers will cast them away ; but, while 
we hesitate and encourage them, they 
are taking such a deep, firm hold, that 
with great difficulty we break away from 
them at last. 

And then I thought, “I will tell the 
boys and girls this simple story of my 
vine ; and I will tell of several vines that 
will grow in the little gardens of their 
hearts, some of which are to be trained 
and cultivated, while others are to be 
cut down as quickly as they are noticed.” 

God has made your young tender 
hearts like gardens ; and it is for you to 
say whether they shall be filled with 
ugliness and deformity, or if the flowers 
and vines that grow there shall be so 
lovely and graceful, they will delight 
and cheer all that come near you. 

There is one vine that will spring up 
in almost every little garden. It is 
very small at first ; but it grows so ugly, 
and full of disagreeable little creepers, 
it can give you no real comfort, and will 
make you very unlovely. We call it 
“ selfishness.” 

- Look out forit, children ; and, if it tries 
to lift its head, say, “Go, go, and never 
come to spoil my garden.” 

Another little vine we call “an 
angry, quick temper.” Watch that it 
does not grow; for, oh! by and by, if 
you don’t pull it up now, it will make so 
many roots, and be so strong, you can 
not get rid of it. 

The name of another vine is “ 0d- 
stinacy.” It is full of bad odors, and 
covered with thorns. Pull it up, chil- 
dren, while it is very tender, — before it 
grows so hard and tough, that, like the 
“vine of my parlor blind,” it will be 
almost impossible to cast it away. 

Another vine we call “rudeness, 
incivility.” This is not so ugly-looking 
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as the others ; but it grows so fast, and 
creeps everywhere, it is a constant an- 
noyance. Friends hurry by, saying, 
“There may be lovely flowers in that 
garden ; but that disagreeable, untrained 
creeping vine hides the beauty.” 

There are many other unwholesome 
vines you must guard against, children: 
and remember and do it while you are 
young ; for they grow hard and tough 
sooner than you think, and then it will 
be difficult to uproot them. Go to the 
precious Saviour, who said, “I am the 
Vine,” when you need help, and he will 
assist you to cast away the bad, and in 
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their places cultivate the flowers and 
vines of love, gentleness, unselfishness, 
generosity, truth, patience, and forbear- 
ance. 

Always find your -greatest joy in 
making others happy ; and, by the con- 
stant cultivation and constant training 
of the beautiful and the good, you will 
at last be meet to dwell in that glorious 
city, into the which “there shall in no 
wise enter any thing that defileth, nei- 
ther whatsoever worketh abomination 
or maketh a lie; but they which are 
written in the Lamb’s book of life.” 


A PEEP INTO THE HEAVENS. 


Up above, over our heads, what won- 
drous glory! The eye, unassisted, can 
not begin to perceive it. We must call 
to our aid the telescope, with its power 
to bring distant objects near, and make 
them clearly visible to us. By this in- 
strument, groups of stars that seem to 
the naked eye as one body of light are 
made to appear separate and distinct, 
and in their true relation each to the 
other. The fixed stars can be distin- 
guished from the planets ; and the con- 
stellations take form and shape, and are 
named by familiar and pleasant appella- 
tives. 

I want you to learn all that you can 
about this beautiful creation. It is right, 
and our duty towards God, that we 
should search into the works of his 
hands, using all the help that he in his 
goodness has given us, in order to under- 
stand and appreciate them. Butit is not 
of the visible heavens that I am thinking, 
nor of the glistening worlds that are seen 
there. 

It is through another medium than the 


telescope of the astronomer that I want 
you to look, and far beyond the depths of 
the brilliant sky, even into the world 
that needs no sun nor moon nor stars 
to lighten it; for the Lord God and the 
Lamb are the light thereof. 

What is it that brings that world of 
glory very near to us, so that we may 
see its golden streets ; and gates of 
pearl; and its foundation-walls of allman- 
ner of precious stones ; and its river of 
the water of life, clear as crystal ; and its 
trees of ever-bearing fruit and all-healing 
leaves ; and its sea of glass ; and its rain- 
bow round about the throne; and its 
multitudes standing before the throne 
and before the Lamb, clothed with white 
robes, and with palms in their hands ; 
and its harpers singing the song of 
Moses, the servant of God, and the song 
of the Lamb? : 

The Holy Bible is that through which 
is revealed to us many of the wonders of 
heaven, that could not be known by us 
without it. The more we look into this 
blessed book, the clearer will be our 
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view of God and of things divine, and Shall we be content with our natural 
the more earnest our desire to draw vision, that is not able to discern the 
nearer and nearer to the upper glory. things that belong to God? or shall we 


ask for the help of the Holy Spirit, who “Oh ! let us love our Bible more, 
is the author of this divine telescope, And take a fresh delight 
that we may perceive more and more of By day to read these wonders o’er, 


the beauty of that blissful heaven, where And meditate by night.” ° 


we hope to dwell for ever? F, 


THE new year is an empty vessel 
which God is to fill for us. Mere time 
is emptinessitself. If there were noth- 
ing but time in the world, there would 
be nothing atall. Yet, when this empti- 
ness is filled, we have every thing that 
makes up life. 

We often speak of time as if it had 
only length. The poet Young defines 
eternity as “the thread of time spun 
out for ever.” But time has breadth. 
It is as wide as space. Did you ever 
think, reader, of the breadth of a mo- 
ment? It passes quickly with you, with 
any ome, that is its length. But 
count the millions in the world, and 
imagine, if you will, the myriads in 
other worlds; try to reckon the sum 
of life, the eventfulness, that stretches 
across the broad stream of time during 
that moment; and you will learn some- 
thing of its breadth. 

In this way we measure the capacity 
of a new, that is, an empty year, a 
succession of millions of these broad 
moments, —so broad, that perhaps we 
might define eternity to be time made 
as long as itis broad. We pray that 
God will fill the whole year with bless- 
ing. What a mighty hand is that which 
can pour out such fullness ! 

Begining with our little selves, we 
pray that the slender line of moments 
that runs through our individual lives 
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And who shall judge what is needed ? 
Our Father. If we have a close com- 
munion with him, we shall know what 
particular things to pray for as the days 
pass: but, before the days begin, we can 
say, each one, “ Give me Thyself ;” and 
this shall include all other right prayers. 
To go through the year with God as 
our friend ever consciously by our side, 
with the blood of Jesus cleansing us 
every moment, would be admost a year 
in heaven. 


“No good in creatures can be found 
But what is found in Thee: 

I must have all things, and abound, 
While God is God to me.” 


Going beyond ourselves, what shall 
we ask for the world? The prayer is 
already framed for our lips, — ‘ Tuy 
KINGDOM COME ;” but it would be diffi- 
cult to enumerate all that is compre- 
hended in it. “Thy kingdom come” 
in these United States; thy truth be 
vindicated in this country, and all error 
be overthrown; thy commands be 
obeyed, and vice and crime be ban- 
ished ; thy Sabbath be honored, revivals 
be multiplied, churches enlarged, the 
waste places built up, money consecrat- 
ed to the Lord, the needy helped, the 
degraded raised up, the drunkard re- 
formed and protected, justice enthroned 
in government, and honesty in politics, 
public schools saved from irreligion, 
foreign heathen brought to allegiance 
to the King of kings, Christians drawn 
together in the unity of love, and the 
unconverted drawn to Jesus. 
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“Thy kingdom come” in Europe. 
Let Jesus reign in Rome and Italy, in 
France, in Spain, and in every country 
in Europe or America now Christian in 
name, but far from Christ in spirit. 

“Thy kingdomcome ” in Asia, —dear 
sacred land of prophets and apostles, 
and birthplace of the Lord of glory, 
now the home of dumb idols, vain 
philosophy, and low superstition. 
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“Thy kingdom come” in Africa and 
the islands of all seas; and let the 
whole earth be filled with the glory of 
the Lord. 

Can all this be hoped for in the new 
year? The beginning of it may be. 
Then let us meet the coming year with 
prayers and salutations. It is just one 
year nearer the world’s jubilee than any 
that have gone before it. 


BIBLE RECREATIONS. 


I. 
ABOUT BEGINNINGS. 


1. WuHo began the practice of work- 
ing in brass and iron? 

2. Who began to preach the gospel 
to the Gentiles ? 

3. How did Moses begin to act asa 
deliverer for the Israelites ? 

4. What was the result of the first 
attempt of the Israelites to enter the 
promised land ? 

5. What was King Saul’s first mili- 
tary achievement ? 

6. Why did the Israelites begin their 
year when they did? 


II. 


A VERY wealthy man lived in a wilder- 
ness in the south of Palestine. His 
riches were not reckoned by thousands 
of dollars, but by thousands of sheep 
and goats. But, alas! he was not as 
good as he was rich: he was ill-tem- 
pered and morose. How he obtained 
his good and beautiful wife, I know not. 
Things were very unsettled in Palestine 
in those days ; and there came into the 
neighborhood where this man lived a 
band of armed men. They did no harm, 
however, to the rich man and his pos- 
sessions. One day, their leader sent 
some of his men with a very civil mes- 
sage to this man of wealth, asking for 
supplies for their necessities. The re- 
quest was refused, and the men bore 
the words of denial to their leader. 


Then he became angry, and bade his 
men fasten on their swords. He was 
determined to go and kill the ill-natured 
man and all belonging to him. How- 
ever, before he reached his’ dwelling, he 
was met by the beautiful wife of his 
enemy, bringing him a present of food. 
There were many loaves of bread ; 
there were five sheep ready cooked ; 
there were a great many bunches of 
raisins, and cakes of figs; there was 
parched corn, with two bottles of wine. 
When the good woman met the armed 
men, she alighted from her ass, and 
prostrated herself before their leader, 
explaining that she had not seen the 
messengers whom he had sent, and by 
words, as well as deeds, proving that she 
had no sympathy with her husband in 


his refusal to grant aid. 
Zaida Yorke. 


Il. 
TO BE ANSWERED BY WORDS REGIN- 
NING WITH M. 

r. WHAT herb reminds you of the 
Pharisees ? 

2. What was the name of a tomb, 
where, perhaps, now lie the embalmed 
remains of one of the three patriarchs ? 

3. What was a prophetic name of a 
son of a great prophet ? 

4. What wonderful article of food, 
described in the Old Testament, was 
typical of Christ ? 

5. What frail yet destructive insect is 
man compared to in the Bible ? 
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IV. 


TWO MOTHERS. WHAT ARE THEY DOING? 


On what high mountain were seven altars made ? 
Who was for her son’s safety much afraid ? 

From what town were the apostles forced to flee? 
Whom did our Saviour ’neath the fig-tree see? 
Who to a king did tidings sad convey? 

And who did once Goliath’s brother slay ? 


Whose valor was rewarded with a wife? 
Who trembled when Paul preached a future life? 


What king to Abram did his wife restore ? 

Who was a ready scribe.in Moses’ law? 

A king of Judah in his chariot slain ? 

A town where Jesus did some time remain? 

Who walked with God, and knew not death or pain? 


Take these initials, and a name they form 

Of Him, who, speaking, hushed the angry storm ; 
And, where he walked in gentleness and might, 
A peaceful radiance shed, —the Lord of light. 
Oh, may his reign within our hearts begin, 


And his abounding grace prevail against our sin ! 
Sunday at Home. 


